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CHAPTER I. 


HURRAH FOR VACATION! 


URRAH! Hurrah!” shouted Louis Sin- 
clair, as he threw his cap high isto the 
air; ‘vacation has come at last. Hur- 

rah!” 

x “¢ Good-by to rusty fusty books for six weeks. 
Hurrah!” cried Peter Clinton, tossing up a 
bundle of books, bound together by a strap, 
and catching them in his hands as they came 
down. 

§ ‘Isn't it good fun to quit that smoky old 
schoolhouse for six weeks?” exclaimed God- | 


frey Warren. 
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«Blessed be the man who invented holi- 
days!’ said Godfrey’s brother Robert. 
He had recently read the wonderful adven- 


tures of Don Quixote, and remembered the say- 


ing of the illustrious Sancho Panza, “ Blessed 


be the man who invented sleep.” 

“JY wonder who did invent holidays?” re- 
marked Sidney DeGrey. 

‘¢ Some lazy old schoolmaster, I’ll be bound,” 
replied Godfrey Warren. | 

“Not a bit of that, I’m sure,” said Robert 
Warren. “ Boys invented holidays, and no 
mistake.” 

‘“‘ Get out with your stuff! ” exclaimed Peter 
Clinton. “How could boys invent holidays if 
the teacher wouldn’t let them have ’em, eh? 
I guess that some boys who were tired of learn- 
ing, asked a teacher who was tired of teaching 
to give them a vacation. He was glad to grant 
their request — as glad as our old bigwig is to 
give us ours.”’ 
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‘¢ Hush, Peter! ‘Teacher’s behind you,” 
whispered Sidney DeGrey. : 

“ Who said anything about owr teacher?” 
said Peter, pretending to be angry. “I was 
talking about old times, when teachers wore 
big wigs.” 

Mr. Mildman, the teacher, smiled a half-sin- 
ister smile as he passed through the joyous — 
group of boys. He had heard Peter’s first 
remark, and saw through the flimsy sheet of 
deception with which he had tried to cover it. 
Thinking it best to say nothing then, he was 
siléht ; but he kept the words of Peter in his 
memory, because they gave him an insight into 
the boy’s character, which, as we shall see 
hereafter, was not of the highest grade. 

‘“‘ Boys,” said Sidney DeGrey, as soon as 
the teacher was out of hearing, “ six weeks 
is a long while. We want to have a good 
time — ”’ 

‘That’s so!’ “ That’s the talk!” “ Sidney 
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understands things!’ and other equally inele- 
gant but boyish little phrases were here thrown 
in by the others. When they were silent again, 
Sidney resumed his remarks, saying : 

“We ought to plan something that will take 
us a good while to do, and give us plenty of 
fun. Suppose we sit down under those old 
lindens, yonder, and talk it over.” - 

The boys agreed to this proposal, and started 
for the grove of noble linden trees, which had 
given the pleasant little village in which they 
lived the pretty name of Lindendale. 

While the boys are getting to the grove, I 
will tell you what you have probably already 
guessed about them. They were pupils of the 
Lindendale High School, just dismissed for the 
long summer vacation. They all lived near 
each other in the village of Lindendale. They 
were playmates, and were between twelve and 
fifteen years old. Many other boys belonged 


to the school, but they were now scattered in 
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various directions, and our story relates chiefly 
to the group before us. 

There was a grassy knoll on the north side 
of the grove, and there, as on the coolest spot, 
the boys seated themselves around Sidney De 
Grey, who seemed to be quite a leading spirit 
among them. 

“Well, what do you propose for a plan, 
Sidney ?”’ asked Louis Sinclair. | 

“JT would rather hear what the rest of you 
think,”’ replied Sidney. : 

‘¢ Suppose we form a military company,” sug- 
gested Godfrey Warren. He was the largest 
and handsomest boy in the party, and had a 
strong desire to be chosen captain of a company 
of boy-soldiers. Godfrey was a very ambitious 
“boy. | 

“We tried that last summer, and it didn’t 
go,” replied Louis Sinclair. ‘ We all got tired 
of it in a week, for we found that there is more 


work than fun in playing soldiers.” 
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“ That’s so!” remarked his brother Robert. 

‘¢ Let us form ourselves into a troop of hunt- 
ers, and go out shooting. I like shooting birds,”’ 
said Peter Clinton. 

‘“‘ Shooting poor little birds is what I call 
mean business,”’ said Godfrey. | 

“Yes, and it is cruel sport, too,’ added Sid- 
ney. ‘“ We should not eat them if we shot 
them ; and I don’t believe in killing any useful 
creature for the mere fun of doing it.” 

“You don’t mean to say that birds are wse- 
ful, do you, Sidney ? ” asked Peter Clinton. 

“TI do,” replied Sidney. ‘“ They eat worms 
enough to make it worth while for all of us, 
whose fathers have gardens, to entice them to 
make their homes with us. They eat some of 
our strawberries and cherries, I know; but if 
they didn’t eat the worms, we shouldn’t have 
any fruit either for them or ourselves.” 

‘“‘T propose a base-ball club, then,” said Rob- 


ert Warren. 
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‘Pooh! Base-ball is too hard work for hot 


’ replied Louis Sinclair, who had a 


weather,’ 
great dislike to anything that required severe 
exertion. 

“Well, what do you say, Godfrey?” said 
Sidney, addressing himself to Godfrey Warren. 
“ ‘You haven’t proposed anything but the mili- 
tary company, which failed last year.” 

‘“‘ T don’t mean too,” replied Godfrey, sharply. 
He was vexed because his first plan had been put 
down so decidedly, and because Sidney was be- 
ing tacitly recognized as a leader in the passing 
discussion. 

“‘ Peppery, isn’t he?” said Peter Clinton, in 
a half whisper, and nudging Louis Sinclair as 
he spoke. 

“That’s nothing new,” whispered Louis. 
He always acts as though he was in the habit 
of eating gunpowder for breakfast, and cayenne 
pepper for dinner.” 


“Come, Sidney,” said Robert Warren, “ tell 
2 
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us your plan; we don’t scem to hit on any- 
thing that pleases all. Perhaps you can strike 
the nail on the head.” | 

“T am not particular myself,” replicd Sidney ; 
“ almost anything will suit me except the bird 
shooting. But since you don’t agree on any- 
thing yet named, I propose that we form our- 
selves into a company of emigrants or back- 
woodsmen.”’ 

‘“¢ How can we do that ?” asked Peter. 

“ Why, we can go into the woods as if we 
were going to settle down and make a home. 
First, we can make a camp by building a cabin 
with poles and evergreens. Then some of us 
can go to work and build a log house, while the 
rest are clearing a spot of land for a garden.” 

“ Capital !”” exclaimed Robert; “ it will be 
like having a picnic last all summer.” 

“T like that plan better than soldiering or 
playing base-ball every day,’ remarked Louis; 


‘““because, you know, we shall have to be a 
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good deal of the time in the woods, where we 
shan’t feel the hot weather much.” 

‘<T like it first-rate,” said Peter, ‘“ because 
it is something new. I think it will be splen- 
did.” 

“What do you say to it Godfrey?” asked 
Robert of his brother. 

“ Do what you like; I don’t care,” replied 
Godfrey, a little pettishly. He was unwilling, in 
his present ill-natured mood, to say how much 
he was pleased with Sidney’s plan of spending 
their time during vacation. 

‘Sidney! you’re a capital hand at contriv- 
ing,” said Louis, patting his friend’s shoulder ; 
“and, as your Uncle Joe says, ‘a good con- 
triver is better than a great eater.’ ” 

The boys laughed at the compliment paid 
to Sidney’s genius by Louis, and then pro- 
ceeded to discuss the proposed plan. The 
more they talked about it, the better it pleased 
them. After settling many little points, they 
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fell back upon the question, ‘‘In whose woods 
shall we carry out the plan ?”’ 

Sidney said his Uncle Joe had a piece of 
woods a little north of the village which he was 
going to clear next winter; of course it would 
do no hurt to cut poles, or even logs, there, as 
every tree was going to be cut down so soon. 
He said he could ask his uncle that afternoon. 

“ All right,” said Robert, “and I propose 
that we meet in this grove, to-morrow morning 
at-nine o’clock, to hear what Uncle Joe says.” 

“¢ Agreed!” cried several voices. Then ris- 
ing from their places on the knoll, the boys 
walked off, laughing and chatting, to their re- 
spective homes. 

Sidney was in high spirits. -He loved to be 
the leader of his companions, both in their stud- 
ies and in their games. In school he had just 
taken the highest prize for exccllence, and had 
been highly commended by Mr. Mildman for his 
good conduct. In the playground, as we have 
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seen, he had led the boys to adopt a plan for 
amusing themselves which he had secretly 
cherished for several weeks. So in. merry 
mood he ran in to his pleasant home, shouting, - 
as he passed the servant at the door: 

“ Where’s Julia? Where’s Julia ?” 

Julia was his sister, one year and a half 
younger than himself. They were fond of each 
other, and usually spent much of their leisure 
time together. Replying to his inquiry, Julia, 
speaking from the upper hall and peeping over 
the baluster, said : 

“ Julia is not far off; who wants her?” 

“O Julia! do come down here. I have some- 
thing good to tell you.” | 

Julia skipped down stairs into the library, 
where her brother awaited her, saying, as she 
entered: “ Well, Sidney, what is the wonder- 
ful thing you are dying to tell me ? ”’ 

‘The boys have agreed to my plan of play- 


ing backwoodsmen,” replied Sidney, in eager 
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tones, and with an excited manner. “I carried 
it against Godfrey, who wanted a military 
company, and Robert, who proposed a base-ball 
‘club. Hurrah! Isn’t it fine?” 

‘No. I don’t like it a bit,’ rejoined Julia, 
to whom alone Sidney had made known his 
_plan before vacation day, and who heretofore 
had pronounced it “ perfectly splendid.” 

‘‘Why! what ails you, Jule?” asked Sidney, 
with chilled feelings and looks of surprise. 

‘Nothing. Only we girls have a plan with 
which yours will sadly interfcre.”’ 

“How can that be? What can our going 
into the woods have to do with you girls, I 
should like to know ?” said Sidney, with an 
imperious manner, and with unwonted sharpness 
in his tones. He was vexed at meeting with 
objections where he expected to find nothing 
but sympathy and approval. 

‘‘ You are cross, and I won’t tell you,”’ replied 


Julia, pouting, and slightly frowning. 
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‘¢ Oh, very well; if you are ugly my name is 
Walker. So good-by, until you are in better 
humor. Tell mother ’m going to see Uncle 
Joe, and shall not be back until tea-time ;”” and, 
with this hasty speech, Sidney left the house, 
and took the road to his uncle’s farm. 

“¢ Sidney is cross as a bear to-day,” said Ju- 
lia to herself, as soon as her brother was gone. 
“ ‘What can ail him?” 

It was not often that this brother and sister 
had such a spat as this. It would not have 
occurred then, only that, i their eagerness to 
carry their plans, they forgot the forbearance 
which cach owed to the other, and which, I am 
pleased to say, they rarcly did forget. 

Sidney was far less joyous when he left the 
house than he had been a few minutes before. 
His sister was mostly to blame ; for her abrupt 
reply was not what he had a right to expect 
from her. But he was not quite satisfied with 
himself; for, as he walked, he said: 
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“ Julia was ugly, and I was sharp; so be- 
tween the two we have got up a little quar- 
rel. ’m—” 

“ Hillo, Sidney! What scheme are you 
plotting now? You look as glum as a dog 
that has lost his master!” eried Peter Clinton, — 
who met him at that moment, and by his abrupt 
specch broke the thread of self-reproach which 
his conscicnce had begun to spin. 

“¢ Ah, Pete, is that you? What makes you 
look so wonderfully good-natured?” replied 
Sidney, looking up, and noticing that Peter was 
in a high state of pleasant excitement. 

“Oh, Pve had euch splendid fun, Sidney. 
Ha! ha! ha! It was glorious. Oh my! How 
that girl did stare! Hla! ha! ha!” 

“YT don’t understand you, Pete. Explain 
yourself!” said Sidney, greatly puzzled at Pe- 
ter’s strange speech and manner. 

Well,” said Peter, trying to keep his laugh- 


ter down, “Tl tell you. As I was passing the 
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pump on the corner of Maple Avenue, I saw a 
great lump of a Dutch girl pumping a pail of 
water. She had her back toward the pail, and 
was looking at something in the opposite direc- 
tion. So, you see, I slipped softly up to the 
pump, quietly lifted her pail from the hook, 
and hid it behind a wheelbarrow on the other 
side of the street. Presently the girl stopped 
pumping, and turned round to get her pail. 
Didn’t she stare to find it gone? I guess she 
did. She looked this way, and that way, and 
seeing no one near, turned very pale. I guess 
she thought the pail had been carried off by 
some old witch sailing past on a broom-handle.” 
‘“‘ Where were you all this time?” inquired 
Sidney, who could not help laughing at Peter’s 
story, in spite of his conviction that the joke 
played upon the poor girl was a very silly one. 
“Oh, I was right enough; for, you see, as 
soon as I had hid the pail I stepped into old 


Granny Snooks’s store, and bought a penny’s 
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worth of candy. Her window is opposite the 
pump, you know, and I could see the girl’s puz- 
zled looks without being seen myself. Oh my, 
how she did stare! Ha! ha! wasn’t it fun!” 

« But how did the girl find her pail ? ” 

“ That’s more than I know,” replied Peter ; 
“for when I got tired of laughing, I walked out 
of the store, looking as sober as a judge, and 
came straight down here. I’m going home 
now. Good-by!” 

Without waiting for any reply, idle Peter ran 
down the street, leaving Sidney to his walk and 
his thoughts. “ Peter will have his joke;’ mused 
Sidney; “ and he don’t much care how he gets 
it, or on whom he plays it. Peter is sly, too. 
I’m afraid he isn’t particular as to the right or 
wrong of things, provided he can get a laugh 
out of them. But I must hurry, or I shan’t 


get to Uncle Joe’s by dinner-time.”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


A CALL ON UNCLE JOE. 


NCLE JOE, as everybody in Lindendale 
dp called Mr. Joseph DeGrey, was the owner 
¢ of afine farm. He was an honest, sensi- 
ble, kind-hearted man, who, while he had dili- 
geutly worked his farm, had also taken care 
to cultivate his brains and to improve his char- 
acter. Hence he was both highly respected and 
greatly beloved by his neighbors and friends. 
The dinner-horn sounded just as Sidney 
reached the boundary line of the farm. With 
quickened steps he hurried forward, and on ar- 
riving at the homestead gate met his uncle on 
his way in from an outlying field. Uncle Joe’s 
large black eyes lighted up, and a smile played 


round his bearded lip, when he saw his nephew. 
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Shaking his hand, he said: “ Ah, Sidney ! — 
is that you ? Glad to see you, my boy. Come 
in and eat dinner!” | 

“Thank you, uncle,” replied Sidney ; and 
then the two went in-doors. 

Aunt Hannah, as Mrs. DeGrey was generally 
called, received Sidney as usual with smiles, 
kisses, and gentle words. He was a great fa- 
vorite with her, as well as with Uncle Joe, and 
it was Sidney’s opinion that there was no place 
on earth so pleasant to visit as Uncle Joe’s 
farm. 

“Clara, your cousin Sidney is here,” said 
Aunt Hannah, speaking to her only living child, 
as she passed the stairs on her way with Sid- 
ney to the dining-room. 

In response to this call, a pretty, dark-eyed 
miss, with flowing chestnut curls, came skipping 
down stairs, lightfooted as a fawn. Running 
up to Sidney, she shook his hand, patted his 


shoulder, and in gleeful tones said: “‘ Where 
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have you been for the past age, Sidney? It is 
80 long since you honored our house with your 
presence that I can hardly count the number 
of the days.” _ 

“What an exaggerating little fairy you are, 
Clara !’’ exclaimed Sidney, laughing. “ It isn’t 
a week since I was here.” 

“A week! Well, isn’t that an age?” re- 
joined Clara. 

‘¢ A very short one, coz,” said Sidney; “ but 
you know examinations compel us schoolboys to 
stay at home and study a little more than usual.” 

Dinner was now served up, and the cousins 
were called to sobriety of speech and spirit by 
Uncle Joe’s serious manner of saying grace. 

After dinner Sidney asked his uncle to grant 
him a fewmomentsof his time for private conver- 
sation. Uncle Joe consented, and invited him 
into his office. As they were leaving the room, 
Clara touched Sidney’s arm playfully, and said, 


¢“ Thore must be no s2crets here, Sidney.” 
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“ Only till I have talked with uncle,” replicd 
Sidney ; “ though you know,” he added, laugh- 
ing, “if I were to tell you a secret all the girls 
in Lindendale would know it in two hours.” 

“Q Sidney! ” cried Clara. But Sidney was 
in the library, and Clara, after a pause, pursed 
her pretty lips with something like a pout, and 
said to herself: 

“Won't I pay off Cousin Sidney for that 
speech!” | 

Sidney told Uncle Joe of the scheme agreed 
upon by the boys for spending the holidays, and 
asked his consent to use the woods and cut 
down the trecs for building a log house. 

‘“‘ Yes, my boy,” said Uncle Joe; “ you may 
use the woods and cut down saplings for tent- 
poles, but not trees. It is not safe for boys to 
fell trees. You must give up the log house. 
You had better build a hut in the side hill. 
You will find some boards in the lot near the 


old sawmill, which you can use for a roof, and 
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there are plenty of stones lying round to wall 
it up and pave it. 

Sidney said it would be just as good fun to 
dig a hut in the side hill as to build a log house. 
He thanked his uncle for his consent to use the 
woods, and was about leaving the room, when 
Uncle Joe asked: 

‘‘ What boys are to make up your party?” 

Sidney repeated their names. When he was 
through, Uncle Joe replied : 

“On the whole a very good set; though I 
would have been glad if Peter Clinton had been 
left out.” . 


‘Peter is a very great friend to me,” 


said 
Sidney. 

“¢ That may be, my boy ; but for all that he 
is a boy whose character I do not admire. He 
is sly, deceitful, cruel; and I have reason to be- 
lieve that he does not shrink from telling a lie 
when it suits his purpose.” 


“OQ Uncle! you are severe on Peter.” 
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‘May be I am, my boy, but I am afraid not. 
I know enough of him to justify my seemingly 
harsh opinion. Yet, since you have admitted 
him into your circle, it may be best to let him 
remain ; only don’t forget that, as one sickly 
sheep will often poison a whole flock, so one 
corrupt boy will spoil many well-meaning ones. 
Be on your guard, Sidney: don’t let him lead 
you into evil.” 

“TY will try to do right, = replied Sidney, 
‘S whoever may do wrong.” 

““Nobly said, my boy!” rejoined Uncle Joe, 
affectionately patting Sidney’s head; “ but I 
must go now. I hope you will find as much 
happiness in your plan of spending the vacation 
as you expect.” | 

Uncle Joe went out to look after his men. 
Sidney, after a moment of silent thought, said 
to himself : 

“J guess I will run up into the woods and 


sclect the best spot for our camp.” 
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Peeping in at the kitchen door, he said, 
“¢ Good-by, Aunt Hannah,” and then went into 
the hall to get his cap. It was gone. 

‘I know I put my vap on the hat-stand,” 
said he to himself, after searching every nook 
in the hall: “ where can it be ? Botheration! 
[—” 

‘¢ Boys shouldn’t say botheration : it’s almost 
as bad as swearing — ha, ha, ha !” 

‘Girls shouldn’t steal boys caps,” retorted 
Sidney, laughing at his cousin, who, with his 
cap stuck on the top of her sunny curls, was 
peeping over the baluster-rail. 

“ Boys who have secrets which they won’t 
tell the girls deserve to have their caps stolen,” 
rejoined Clara. Then skipping down the stairs, 
she added, in a coaxing tone, “ Come, Sidney, tell 
me your secret, and I will give you your cap.” 

“ Aoreed —if you will take a walk with me 
into the woods.” 


“ Oh, that’s capital !”’ cricd Clara, — “ that’s 
3 : 
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just what I wanted ; I'll be ready in less than 
no time.” 

As they crossed the fields leading to the 
woods, Sidney told Clara his secret. She was 
delighted, and said: 

‘¢ It’s just like you, Sidney, to find out such 
nice plays; only I wish you had got up some- 
thing the girls could join.” 

‘Why can’t the girls join this ?” 

“Why, Sidney! Do girls dig huts and 
build cabins ? ” 

‘‘No; but we shall eat dinner in the woods 
every day, and the girls could do our cooking, 
set the table, and all that sort of thing.” 

‘So they could. It would be nice play, too; 


and —”’ 


Here Clara paused, and was silent a 
few moments. Then, resuming her remarks, 
she added, “ But your sister and Julia and 
Nellie Warren and Mattie Clinton were talking 
about a croquet party this morning.” 


‘“‘ A croquet party, eh?” exclaimed Sidncy. 
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«¢ That’s the new game I’ve been reading about 
lately ; and I guess that’s what Ju had in her 
mind this morning when I had a spat with her.” 

“A spat? You hada spat with Julia? O 
Sidney! I thought you and Ju never quar- 
relled.” | 

“We don’t very often; but this morning, 
when I was telling her how the boys had 
agreed to my plan of playing emigrants or 
backwoodsmen, she cut me off so short that I 
was quite vexed with her.” 

‘“ And that made her as mad as a March 
hare, I suppose.” 

“Not quite; but we were cross with each 
other, and parted in anger. Im. sorry now, 
and shall make up with her just as soon 
as I get home; but I shouldn’t wonder if the 
croquet party was in her head this morning.” 

‘¢ No doubt of it; and she thought your plan 
would interfere with hers; for, you know, we 


want the boys to play croquet.” 
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“Ah, Isee. Well, look here, Clara— ”’ 

‘¢ Took where? What is it—a bear ?”’ said 
Clara, putting on an air of mock fright. 

‘¢ Nonsense ! I was going to propose that we 
have the croquet-ground in the woods near our 
camp, so that when we get tired of clearing up 
the land we can play croquet.” 

“ Won’t that be fine? Look there, Sid —” 

“Where ? oh where? Do you see a wolf 
coming ?”’ exclaimed Sidney, interrupting his 
cousin, and pretending to be much alarmed. 

“Tit for tat, eh? All right, Sidney; but I 
was going to say I would let you go into the 
woods by yourself while I cut across lots to 
the village and tell Julia about your plan of 
making the croquet and emigrant play into 
one great party. Good-by!” 

Without waiting for Sidney’s reply, the 
merry girl ran off in the direction of the vil- 
lage, singing, as she ran, snatches of the vari- 


ous songs with which she was familiar. 


a 
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‘¢ She is a darling of a cousin, — merry as a 
cricket, and as full of fun as a nut is of meat,” 
said Sidney to himself, as he walked up into 
the woods. | 

A few minutes of brisk walking took him to 
_ the shore of a small millpond, on the outlet of 
which stood an old sawmill. It was a pleas- 
ant spot. Near the mill was a plat of ground, 
covered. with short grass, and tolerably level. 
Sidney paced it, and said to himself: 

“TJ believe a croquet-ground should be about 
ninety feet long by sixty feet wide. This is 
longer and wider, and will do first-rate.” 

A short distance from the pond he found a 
sudden rise of ground, the face of which on 
one side was almost perpendicular. “ Here,” 
said he, “wecan dig our hut. Our clearing 
shall be just back of it. We will put up our 
cabin for present use between this rise and the 
croquet-ground. Won’t it be fine? How glad 
I am that I thought of this plan! I shall be 
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as happy as a king all vacation, [know. Won’t 
the fellows like me for proposing it?” 

Sidney was in raptures with himself. His 
heart was lifted up, and his hopes were high. 
Was he not the leading boy in Lindendale ? 
He loved power and he loved praise. He had 
enjoyed both that day, and had a good prospect 
of enjoying them for some time to come. No 
wonder he made the woods ring with his loud 
huzzas. 

Having satisfied. himself respecting the 
ground, and placed stones to mark the spots he 
chose for the cabin, the hut, and the clearing 
for a garden, he set out on his return home. 

He entered the village by a cross-street, at 
the corner of which stood a little old-fashioned 
tavern. A wide piazza ran along the front of 
the building, on which were placed benches 
and settees for loungers. On one of these 
benches a roughly-dressed man was stretched 


\ e 
out taking an afternoon snooze. His head 
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was next the door. Kneeling on the doorstep 
was @ boy with a long straw in his hand, with 
which he was tickling the sleeper’s nose. 

‘‘There’s Peter Clinton up to one of his 
tricks again,” said Sidney to himself, as he 
reached the front of the tavern. 

“ Tis-shaw ! tis-shaw!’? went the sleeper, 
rubbing his nose with his hand, and muttering 
some indistinct words. 

. Sidney laughed at the ludicrous spectacle, 
and said: : 

‘‘ Funning again, Pete, eh?” 

‘Hush !’? replied Peter, in a suppressed 
tone. “Hush! Ill show you fun, directly.” 

Sidney knew he did wrong to pause; but 
his keen sense of the ludicrous got the mastery 
for the moment. He stood eagerly watching 
his schoolmate’s movements. 

“Get out!” cried the angry lounger, half 
opening his eyes, and passing his hand swiftly 


across the side of his head. 
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Peter had tickled his ear that time with the 
annoying straw. He next applied it to the 
sleeper’s nose. This seemed to enrage him, 
and, brushing away the straw, he shouted, in a 
savage tone : SS 

‘‘ Stop that, I tell ye!” | 

‘‘ You had better let him alone, Peter,’’ said 
Sidney, in a subdued tone. “ He'll wake: 
right up if you do it again, and then, may be, 
you will get more than you bargained for.”’ 

‘‘ Yl tickle him once more,” replied Peter, 
as he applied the straw to the man’s ear. 

‘There, take that!” shouted the enraged 
man, as, rising from the bench, he hurled an 
old whippletree which lay beside him -at 
Sidney, who, being the only person in sight, 
he took to be his tormentor. 

Whiz went the whippletree just above 
Sidney’s head. Had it been thrown an inch 
lower it would have struck, and most likely 
have killed him. 
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“J didn’t do it,” said Sidney, as the man, 
now thoroughly awake, leaped from the piazza 
and grasped him by the collar. 

“You didn’t do it, you young monkey, 
ch? Who did do it, then?” said the man, in 
a hard, sneering tone of voice. 

‘‘ T did —ha, ha, ha!” shouted Peter, who, 
having run through the tavern hall and passed 
out at the back door, now stood at a safe dis- 
tance from the angry man. “TI did it; and J 
will do it again the next time I catch you 
asleep in the daytime. Ha, ha, ha! ” 

‘Tt wouldn’t be good for that fellow’s ears 
if I had them between my thumb and finger,” 
growled the man, as he went to pick up the 
whippletree. | 

““ Peter, you are too bad!” said Sidney, as 
he came up with the fun-loving boy. 

‘“Wasn’t it fun, though?” said Peter. “My! 
how mad that fellow was!” 


‘It wouldn’t have been fun for me, though, 
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if that whippletree had hit my head. It came 
precious near doing it, I tell you,” said Sid- 
ney. | 

‘¢ A miss is as good as a mile,” replied Peter, 
laughing. ‘ve got to call here. Good-by, 
Sidney.” | 

Here Peter went into Mr. Gougewell’s store, 
and. Sidney walked home, thinking of what 
Uncle Joe had said about Peter’s unfitness to 
be his companion. . 

Uncle Joe was right. Peter was a danger- 


ous boy. 


CHAPTER II. 


SIDNEY BITTEN BY A VIPER. 


\— home was a very pleasant one. 
It was a large square house, standing in 
co) a beautiful lawn, and surrounded with 
trees. As he ran along the nicely-kept path, 
he saw his sister and cousin sitting very cosily 
together upon a rustic seat under the piazza. 
Of course he remembered that he and Julia 
had parted in anger a few hours before. But 
instead of meeting. her coldly, as many, perhaps 
most boys would have done, he went to her 
| side, kissed her affectionately, and, with a smile 
on his lips, said: “Ju, I cut you off too 
sharply this morning. I[’m sorry.” | 
“And I was too hasty in objecting to your 
plan,” replied Julia; “but really I was so full 
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of the new proposal for a croquet-club that I 
did not stop to think of your feelings.” 

‘Then we are good friends again,’ said 
Sidney. 

‘¢ What an amiable pair you are!” exclaimed 
Clara, laughing. 

‘None of your nonsense, Miss Teaseall,” 
said Julia, giving her cousin a playful pat on 
the shoulder with the sunshade she held in her 
hand. 

“If you don’t mind your P’s and Q’s, Miss 
Clara, I won’t go home with you this after- 
noon,” said Sidney, pretending to be angry. 

‘QO Sidney, Sidney! how cruel you are!” 
said Clara, putting on a mocking air of disgust 
and terror. ‘“ You would let me go home 
alone, to be met on the way by some ill-design- 
ing wolf, and perhaps be eaten up by him, like 
Little Red Riding Hood. Why, you are some 
old Bluebeard in disguise, I do really believe. 
I don’t like you a bit!” 
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“You are a fine actress, Clara,” replied 
Sidney, laughing. Then turning to his sister, 
he added, “I suppose Clara has told you of 
her proposal to have the girls join with the 
boys in playing emigrants in the woods, and to 
have the croquet-ground there, too ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Julia, with an air of hesitation. 

“‘ Well, I like the idea first-rate,” continued 
Sidney; “and I have marked off a bit of 
ground for croquet, close to where we shall 
build our camp and clear our garden.” 

“ But,” replied Clara, with the tiniest of 
sneers, “Ju is so much of an old maid that 
she objects to it altogether.” 

“Objects to what?” asked Sidney, showing 
slight signs of anger. ‘I thought she wanted 
the boys to join the croquet-club; and I don’t 
see why the girls shouldn’t join our emigrant 
party.” 

“Don’t be cross, Sidney, and I will tell you 
what I think,” replied Julia, quite seriously. 
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“TI do want the boys to join us in playing cro- | 
quet; but I don’t think it quite proper for 
young ladies to spend whole days in the woods 
playing with young gentlemen.” 

‘Oh, pshaw!”’ exclaimed Clara. 

‘IT don’t see any harm in it,” said Sidney. 

“Well, if you can’t see it, I can’t explain it 
to you,” rejoined Julia; “but I have asked 
mother about it, and she agrees with me.” 

Now Sidney had the most profound respect 
for his mother’s opinions. He loved her in- 
tensely, and her opinions were laws to him. 
So, on hearing that she disapproved of Clara’s 
scheme, he yielded at once, and said : 

“Oh, well: if mother objects, it’s all right, 
though I don’t see it.” 

‘‘T think it would be splendid, — perfectly 
splendid!” remarked Clara; “ but Ju is hor- 
ridly old-maidish in her notions, and I know 
it was she who put objections into aunt’s 
head.” | 
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“‘No; I didn’t. Isimply asked her opinion,” 
said Julia. 

‘¢ And she objected, eh?’ remarked Sidney. 
‘Well, Pll say no more about it. My mother’ 
is always right.” 

“ That’s right: be a good boy, and mind 
your mother,” said Clara, laughing. 

“© Clara, Clara!” exclaimed Julia and her 
brother at once, looking with surprise on their 
cousin’s half-sneering countenance. 

“ Well, I didn’t mean anything,” replied 
Clara, seriously. “T know it is right to mind 
mothers, especially such a mother as my aunt; 
but I had so set my heart on joining the boys 
and having croquet in the woods that I felt 
vexed a little — only a very, very little, though 
— at being disappointed.” 

- “T feel disappointed, too,” said Sidney : 
“but I would rather give up the whole thing 
than displease mother: and I am not ashamed 


to say it, either. I love my mother too well 
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to offend her. Why, she is the best mother in 
the world! ” 

‘¢ Except mine,” said Clara. 

‘‘T won’t dispute that point with you, since 


your mother is my Aunt Hannah,” 


replied 
Sidney, laughing. 

“Good!” exclaimed Julia. “ Aunt Hannah 
and our mother are the two best mothers in 
the world. But, come, let me show you the 
spot I have picked out for playing croquet.” 

The three now left the piazza, and walked to 
a lovely nook in a retired corner of the lawn, 
where there was a smooth spot of ground, al- 
most surrounded with a belt of tall evergreens, 
and large enough for a croquet-ground. 

‘“Isn’t this nice!” exclaimed Clara. “ Why, 
it is almost as good as being in the woods.” 

Just then the little party started, and cried, 
at once: 

‘‘ What’s that ?” 

‘‘ Somebody’s being hurt,” said Sidney, 
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rushing from behind the evergreens toward the 
front of the lawn, from whence the sounds had 
proceeded, and followed by his sister and cousin. 
¢ These strange sounds came from Peter Clin- 

ton. That worthy was in the street, and in the 
grasp of a stout Dutch girl, who, while she held 
him firmly by the collar, was giving him sun- 
dry lusty blows on the shoulders and back. 
Peter was struggling, and screaming : 

“Oh, oh, oh! Don’t! Stop! You'll kill 
me! Let me go, I tell ye! —let me go!” 

Sidney and his two companions hurried to 
the spot. As soon as Peter saw them, he 
roared : 

“ Sidney, call your father! This girl’s kill- 
ing me! Oh, oh, oh!” 

‘¢ Why do you strike him so?” asked Julia, 
touching the girl’s arm. 

The angry girl paused, looked at Julia and 
her companions with flashing eyes, flung Pcter 


away from her, half across the sidewalk, and 
4 
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replied, after taking a moment to recover 
breath : 

“ Vat for I strike him? Vy he ish von idle 
poy. He did take mine pail from the pump, 
and did hide him behind a vheelbarrow.” 

‘She lies!” cried Peter, forgetting, in his 
desire to stand well with the young ladies, that 
he had boasted to Sidney of the very trick for 
which the girl had just punished him. 

“O Peter!” cried Sidney, holding up the 
forefinger of his right hand, by way of remind- 
ing him of his own words. | 

Peter understood the meaning of that sign. 
He blushed, and, not knowing what better to 
do, turned round and ran down the street. 

The big Dutch girl then told her story to 
Julia and Clara; from which they learned that 
after a good deal of alarm about the mysterious 
disappearance of the pail from the pump-spout, 
it was pointed out to her by old Mrs. Snooks, 
who kept the candy-shop in which Peter had hid 
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himself after secreting the pail. The old lady 
had seen him drop the pail, without knowing 
from whence it came. But the girl’s outcry 
led her to ask what was the matter; and, on 
hearing her story, she doubted not that Peter 
had removed it from the pump. She told the 
girl so, and also gave her such a description 
of the culprit that she could scarcely help 
knowing him. Peter was the only boy in Lin- 
dendale who wore a brown linen cap with a 
gilt band and tassel. By that mark the girl 
knew him. Seeing him as he was going to 
call on Sidney that afternoon, she had caught 
and punished him as we have seen. 

“ Served him right,” remarked Julia, when 
the Dutch girl had finished her story and gone. 

“Do you suppose it was Peter?” asked 
Clara. ‘ You know he told the girl she lied.” 

“ Peter did it,’ replied Sidney: “he told 
me <0 this morning.” 

“He is a funny fellow,” said Clara. “T like 
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him, though, if he is always playing off tricks 
on somebody. It seems natural to him to do 
that.” | 
“T like some things about Peter,” observed 
Julia; “yet I do wish he loved to speak the 
truth, and would play fewer tricks; but, hark ! 
the village clock is striking — one, two, three, 
four, five. Five o’clock! Father will soon be 
home from the city. Come, Clara, come into 
the house and stop to tea. You are always 
welcome, you know.” | 
Clara declined, and, after a little more pleas- 
ant chat, started for home, resolutely refusing 
Sidney’s escort. Planting her little foot firmly 
on the ground, and holding up her finger, she 
laughed, and said: “I won’t have an old Blue- 
beard in disguise walking home with me, —no, 
not if he calls himsclf my cousin. Good-by.” 
* Good-by. I will see you to-morrow morn- 


ing,” said Julia, waving a farewell with her 
handkerchief. 


oe 
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- Good-by, Miss Gruffy,” shouted Sidney. 

There was one peculiar feature in the home- 
life of these two children which was both pleas- 
ant and profitable. I wish it was not pecu- 
liar, but common to all homes. It was this: 
Every evening at tea-time, when there was no 
company, and at some later hour when there 
was, Mr. and Mrs. DeGrey had a free talk with 
their son and daughter about the doings of the 
day. Both parents entered so heartily into 
the spirit of their pursuits and plans, that they 
not only felt no reluctance, but they delighted 
to state and discuss them. In accordance with 
this habit, they were scarcely well engaged 
with tea when Mr. DeGrey turned to his son, 
and said : 

‘¢ Well, Sidney, how did you come off at 
the examination this morning ? ”’ 

“‘ First-rate, pa. I took the highest prize. 
I will show it you after tea. I was praised by 


my teacher. I was pronounced the head boy. 
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I was cheered by the whole school, and the. 


examining committee said I should one day be 
an honor to Lindendale.” 

“Capital! I like to see my son excel; not, 
however, for the mere honor of the thing, but 
because of the real merit which I trust his 
honors indicate.” 

Sidney blushed at this expression of his fa- 
ther’s confidence and approval. His spirits 
rose under its influence, and, with flashing eyes 
and earnest tones, he said: 

“And, pa, the boys adopted my plan of 
spending vacation, in spite of the Warrens, 
who wanted. something else. I expect they 
will make me their leader in it too.” 

‘‘ Their leader, eh? What is your plan ?”’ 

Sidney explained his scheme for playing emi- 
grants, as modified by Uncle Joe’s veto on build- 
ing the log house. Mr. DeGrey smiled at the 
enthusiasm with which he described it, and also 


at the discussion of it by the boys, and replied: 
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‘ST like your proposal, Sidney. It will pro- 
mote health by requiring out-door exercise. It 
will be better than ordinary plays, because it 
gives you a definite object of pursuit. It will 
also bring out your constructive skill, test your 
patience, your perseverance, and perhaps your 
tempers. Go ahead, my boy, and I will visit 
your camp, and inspect your progress now and 
then — that is, if you will admit visitors.” 

‘“‘ Certainly, pa: we shall be proud to see you 
there.”’ ; 

Further conversation followed, with which 
our story has little concern, after which Mr. 
DeGrey, putting on a grave countenance, said: 

“ But, Sidney, you must look out you don’t — 
get bitten by a viper which will be likely to be 
found in your camping-ground.” 


{> 


‘A viper! O pa!” exclaimed Julia, looking 
askance at her father. 
‘A viper? A —-vi-per, father ?” said Sid- 


ney, with a half-puzzled look, which showed 
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that he partially saw through his father’s mean- 
ing. ‘“ You don’t mean a real, live viper, that 
bites folks ? o 

‘‘T do not mean a living, deadly reptile, my 
son ; for happily we have none such hereabouts. 
But I mean amoral monster which often creeps 
into boy’s hearts, — ay, and into the hearts of 
girls too, sometimes, Miss Julia, — and inflicts 
wounds on their characters which are never, 
never healed.” | 

“¢ What is it, pa?’ inquired Sidney. 

‘Its name is false ambition, my son.”’ 

‘¢ Ambition! Why, pa, what can ambition 
have to do with a party of boys playing emi- 
grants ?” | 

‘‘ Sidney, have you not, been bitten already 
by this plausible viper ¢ Have you not longed 
to excel your schoolmates for the sake of being - 
counted a leader? A desire to excel for the 
sake of winning excellence itself, is right, and 


it is a very pleasant thing to be loaded with 
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school honors ; but when a boy thinks of him- 
self in these things — thinks how he is admired, 
or how he is envied; thinks of how his name 
is spoken of with approval by the school com- 
mittee, and printed in the academy catalogue 
with honorable mention; thinks of how his 
companions look. up to him as to one who is 
distinguished from ordinary boys; when what 
he gains by his honors is the chief object of 
his thoughts — then he shows himself not am- 
bitious in a good sense, but in a false or bad 
sense. Such ambition means selfishness, pride, 
conceit, vanity. The boy who manifests these 
traits shows that the viper has bitten and 
poisoned him. Remember, my son, that think- _ 
ing of yourself is the poison of life.” 

These remarks made Sidney’s face look - 
grave. They also let light into his heart, and | 
he saw thoughts and motives skulking in its 
dark corners which made him feel somewhat 
crestfallen. He sat silent and uneasy. Julia 


4 e Ld . 
came to his rescue, by asking: 
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** But what is Sidney to do, pa? Should he 
stop striving to excel, or refuse the honors 
which he wins by studying?” 

“ Neither, my Julia. He should strive, as I 
said just now, not to excel merely, but for ex- 
cellence itself; for those qualities which make 
a noble character. When honors come, he 
should accept them gladly, ay, joyously ; but 
he should give God the praise. He should re- 
member that the brain, the health, the advan- 
tages of early training, which are the means 
by which he wins honors, are the gifts of God. 
He should, therefore, return thanks to his 
heavenly Father, and say, ‘It is in God that 
we boast all the day long, and praise thy name 
forever.’ By excelling others and receiving 
honors in this spirit, he will shine inwardly and 
outwardly. He will grow in favor both with 
God and man. He will become a true man.” 

“Thank you, pa, for those thoughts,” said 


Sidney. “T believe the viper has given me a 
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little bit of a bite already ; but I will look out 
for him hereafter, especially in our emigrants’ — 
camp. I[—” | 

“ Miss Julia, there be two gals waiting in the 
library for you,” said Norah, the uncultivated 
servant-girl, looking in at the door, and inter- 
rupting Sidney. 

“Tell them I’ll be there directly,” said Julia, 
blushing at the girl’s rudeness, and adding, as 
she turned to her mother, “I do wish that 
boorish girl had better manners.”’ 

Norah turned away, and, tea being now over, 
the family left the dining-room, Julia going 
out to meet her friends, and Sidney wisely 
retiring to his own chamber to reflect on the 
weighty words his father had uttered. How 
many boys who are beginning to make ship- 
wreck of their lives would make joyous voy- 
ages to the better land, if they would treat the 


words of their parents with similar respect ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


SIDNEY AND HIS RIVAL. - 


HE next morning at nine o’clock the boys 

were all present in the Linden Grove, ea- 

ey ger to hear Sidney’s report from his uncle 

Joe. They gathered round him as soon as he 
joined them, each asking the question : 

“Is Uncle Joe willing ?” 

“Yes,” said Sidney ; “he says we may oc- 
cupy his grounds, cut down saplings, take as 
many boards as we want from the old mill, and 
do pretty much what we please.” 

“Uncle Joe is a brick,” said Peter. “‘ Hurrah 
for Uncle Joe!” 

“What about that Dutch girl?” asked Rob- 
ert Warren, wlio had heard through his sister 
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about Peter’s mishap the evening before. His 
sister had learned it from Julia DeGrey. 

“If you don’t shut up,” replied Peter, “ Pil 
knock the daylight out of your eyes quicker 
than you can say Jack Robinson!”’~ His face 
was white, his lips quivered, and his fists 
were doubled. Peter was in a furious passion. 
He would have kept his words, vulgar as they 
were, if Sidney had not held him back, and 
said, soothingly : 

‘‘ Hush, Peter! Bob didn’t mean any harm. 
Don’t let us begin our holidays with a quarrel.” 

“‘ Let Bob keep his tongue civil, then,” 
growled Peter, relaxing his muscles and re- 
suming his seat on the grass. | 

Quiet being restored, Louis Sinclair copoeel 
that they should choose a leader to plan their 
work and direct their sport. They all assented, 
and then Louis said : 

‘T think Sidney shquld be our leader. He 
proposed the plan ; he got Uncle Joe to lend 
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us his woods; and I move that we vote him in - 
commander-in-chicf.”’ | 

To Sidney’s great surprise and humiliation 
this proposal did not meet with approval. No 
one opposed it openly. There was a painful 
silence, which was broken at length by Robert 
Warren, who said : 

‘‘ Let us vote by ballot, as they do for mem- 
bers of Congress on election days. Write your 
ballots, boys, and I will pass round the hat.” 

Pencils and scraps of fumbled paper were 
now produced. The ballots were written and 
cast. On being counted, it was found that 
Godfrey Warren had three votes, Sidney one, 
and Louis Sinclair one. | 

“Godfrey is our leader!” exclaimed his 
brother. “ Hurrah for Godfrey Warren ! ” 

No one replied to this cheer, for every one, 
not excepting Godfrey himself, felt that Sidney 
ought to have been their choice. He would 


have been, doubtless, if Godfrey had not early 
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that morning given his brother a ncw humming 
top to vote for him.- He had also coaxed Peter 
to do it on the plea that Sidney, having told the 
story of his beating, by the Dutch girl, was not 
his friend. This was not true, for Sidney had 
not spoken of that affair to any one. But 
Godfrey had resolved at any price to be leader 
in their proposed play, and had thercfore lied to 
Peter, and bought up his brother, and voted for 
himself. He was one of those boys who will 
sacrifice honor, truth, or friendship if necessary, 
to secure their own advancement. 

Sidney was vexed. ‘“ Only one vote for 
me,” was the thought that stung his heart. He 
felt that he had not been treated justly. He 
thought, and perhaps justly, that in view of his 
position in the school, of his having proposed 
the play they were about to engage in, and of 
the part he had taken in procuring the use 
of his uncle’s woods, he ought to have been 


elected to the leadership. He felt hurt as well 
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as humbled, therefore, at Godfrey’s success, and 
was about to quit his companions in anger, 
when he recollected his father’s words — espe- 
cially that golden sentence, “ Thinking of 
yourself is the poison of life.’ This recollec- 
tion held him back, though his self-command 
was not sufficient to restore his usual cheer- 
fulness. So he stood, silent and sad, leaning 
against a linden tree, while the others talked on. 

‘When shall we begin our camp building, 
boys ? ” asked Godfrey, after some other points 
had been discussed. 

“That’s for you to say. You’re our leader,” 
replied Louis, with a sneer. Louis had taken 
up Sidney’s cause, and was resolved to annoy 
Godfrey as much as possible. 

The latter understood him, but did not choose 
to show his thoughts. So, with an air of au- 
thority, he said : 

“Very well. Let us go to the woods at 


once.”’ 
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Just then, Sidney recollected that he had 
several pretty little notes for the boys in his 
pocket. They were the result of a conference 
between his sister and some other misses, and 
held the evening previous, at his father’s house. 
As he took them out, his heart whispered : 
‘Don’t give Godfrey his note. He will be 
mortified if he thinks he is not invited.” I am 
glad to be able to add that he thrust this thought 
- from him as if it had been a deadly serpent, 
saying to himself, “ No; that would be mean.” 
Then producing the notes, he said, abruptly : 

mt Boys, I have some letters for you.” 

“ Letters, eh?” said Peter, looking at the 
one addressed to himself. “My! how mighty 
nice and delicate! What can they mean?” 


Peter read his aloud. It ran thus: 


THE LinpEns, THURSDAY, JUNE 4, 186-. 
Master Peter Ciinton: 
Several young ladies of Lindendale, being about 


to form a croquet-club, desire that you should join 
9) 
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them. If you are disposed to do so, please attend a 
meeting for that purpose at Mr. DeGrey’s residence, 
this evening, at half-past six o’clock. 


Nexus Warren, Sec’y.- 

‘¢'That’s exactly like mine,” said Louis, hold- 
ing up his note. 

‘‘ They are all alike, | suppose,” remarked 
Godfrey. “What will you do, boys ?” 

“Go, of course,” replied Louis ; “it would 
be very impolite to decline.” 

To this they all agreed, after which, Godfrey 
rose from his seat on the knoll, and said : | 

“Now for the camping-ground! Hurrah 
for the Lindendale emigrants! ” 

The boys did not give back a responsive shout ; 
there was a cloud upon them; but they rose 
up, formed themselves into two groups, and 
proceeded to the woods. 

Godfrey, his brother, and Peter Clinton 
walked ahead. Sidney and Louis followed at 


a distance. As soon as Godfrey and his sup- 
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porters were out of hearing, Louis looked into 
Sidney’s sober face, and said: 

‘¢ Sidney, ’m sorry you are not our leader. 
I voted for you. Peter would have done so 
too, but he was mad because you told Bob 
Warren about the licking he got from the Dutch 
girl. My! I wish I had been there to see it.” 

“I didn’t tell Bob of it.” 

a You didn’t ? How came he to know about 
it, then.” | . | 

“1 don’t know; though I can easily guess. 
Our Julia saw the affair, and I suppose she told 
Nellie Warren ‘last evening.” | 

“And Nellie told Bob, of course,” said 
Louis. “I see how it was. But what made 
Bob tell Pete that you told him?” 

‘‘ Perhaps he didn’t. May be Pete guessed 
that I told him.” 

‘“ Won’t Pete be sorry when he knows it!” 
said Louis. ‘I know he likes you, and would 


rather have you for captain than that proud 
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Godfrey. He only voted for him out of re- 
venge on you.” 

“Yes, they will all be sorry before we get 
through,” rejoined Sidney. ‘ You see, Louis, 
I could break this thing all up if I chose. If 
I were to back out do you think Uncle Joe 
would let the rest of you have his woods? Not 
a bit of it.” | 

“You don’t mean to back out, do you, Sid- 
ney ?” said Louis, looking anxiously into his 
friend’s face. . 

“No, I guess not; but I’m going to let 
Master Godfrey have his fill of being leader. 
He’ll fail, you’ll see ; for he hasn’t studied out 
this thing, as Ihave. He won’t know what to 
do, and I won’t tell him. If he will be captain 
let him do his own thinking.” 

Louis Sinclair was not a boy of high and 
strong principles, or he would have given 


Sidney better advice than he did, when he 
replied : 
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“You are right, Sidney. Let him about 
spoil this emigrant party, and then [ll propose 
that you take his place. That will mortify him 
and do you justice; for the fellows will all be 
glad enough by that time to have you at their 
head again.” 4 

Sidney’s wounded feelings were soothed 
somewhat by this evil suggestion. Touching 
his friend’s.arf®, he said, with a sneer: 

“ You see, Godfrey has begun wrong al- 
ready. He ought to have told us to take our 
wheelbarrows, hatchets, saws, hammers, and 
other tools with us. Don’t you see we can’t 
build a camp without tools ?” 

‘¢T see,” replied Louis ; “and I’ll make the 
others see it, too, when we get into the woods. 
But come, let us hurry up our cakes. We are 
a long way behind.” 

The two boys quickened their steps, and 
overtook their companions just after they had 


seated themselves on a.rail fence at the edge 
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of the woods to ar for Sidney. When he 
reached them, Godfrey said : 

s Sidney, in what part of the woods shall 
we build our camp ?” 

‘‘ That is for you to say. You are captain, 
and not I,”’ replied Sidney, very stiffly. 

“Stuffy, eh?’ replied Godfrey, bitterly. 
‘¢ Well, never mind. Come, boys, let us go 
and select a spot.’ - od 

The party followed Godfrey, who was iy no 
means unfamiliar with Uncle Joe’s woods. 
. He had gathered chestnuts and hickory nuts 
in them so many times, he could go over them 
withaut any danger of losing his way. Hence 
it is not surprising that he led them to the 
banks of the millpond, and to the very spot 
which Sidney had selected. * 

“‘See!’’ said he, laughing, and pointing to 
the stones which Sidney had placed to mark 
the site for a camp. “See, boys! the fairies 
have been here before us, and put these stones 


in the very best place for our camp.” 
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‘‘ Fairies, indeed! Faugh!”’ exclaimed Louis. 
“Sidney put those stones there, I’m sure.” 

“Very well,’ replied Godfrey; “let him 
have the credit of it, then. Boys, give Sidney 
a cheer for marking out a place for our camp.” 

It would notdo. The boys saw that Sidney 
was vexed, and they would not cheer. God- 
frey therefore resumed : | 

“ As you like it, boys! If you won’t cheer, 
work! Go at it, and build a cabin, or hovel, or 
shanty, or whatever you please, on this spot.” 

‘We haven’t any tools to work with,” ob- 
jected Peter. : 

‘Sure enough!” exclaimed Godfrey. “I 
never thought of tools. We ought to have 
brought our working-traps with us.” 

“A pretty sort of a captain you are!” said 
Louis. ‘“ If Sidney had been our leader, he 
would have thought about the tools before 
starting.” 

“Shut up!” cried Godfrey, fiercely, “or 
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Ill give you Jessie. Come, boys, fall in and 
tramp back to the village after your tools.” 

“I shall do no such thing,” said Louis, 
stretching himself at full length on a pine log. 
‘‘ 1’m going to lie down and rest awhile under 
this old walnut tree.” | 
“And Pm going to see Uncle Joe,” said 
Sidney, walking off. Peter gave a long, sharp 
whistle, and said : 

a | press our emigrant party is going to be 
a regular smash-up. It’s all your fault, God- 
frey.”’ 

“Say that again if you dare!” cried the | 
fiery boy, his eyes flashing with fury as he 
spoke. | . 

‘¢ Guess I shall say just what I please, Mr. 
Spitfire!” replied Peter, looking very white, 
and stooping, as he spoke, to pick up a big 
stone, by which act he meant to intimate his 
manner of defending himself. 


Godfrey cooled down, however, and made 
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no reply. Most likely he saw that leadership 
which had to be sustained by force would not 
be worth much. Peter, who was a natural 
coward, took heart when he saw Godfrey be- 
come calm, and, after placing Louis and the 
pine log between himself and his captain, said : 

“I'm sorry I voted for you this morning.” 

‘‘ Pete!”’ whispered Louis, from his log, 
“ Pete! Sidney did not tell Bob Warren about 
the pummelling the Dutch gal gave you. Ju- 
lia DeGrey, who saw it, told Nellie Warren, and 
Nellie told Bob. That’s so!” 

‘¢ Are you sure, Louis?” asked Peter. 

‘Sure asa clock, Pete. Sidney told me so, 
and you know Sidney never lies.”’ 

‘“‘'That’s so,” rejoined Peter. “ What adon- | 
key I was not to vote for him this morning! 
Never mind. I'll fix it right, yet.” See if 
I don’t.”’ 

Peter stood silent a few moments, as if 
trying to mature his thoughts. At last he 
shouted : 
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“‘ Godfrey!” 

“ Well, what now?” 

“Tm going to quit this emigrant party. 
Sidney has gone, and it will be a fizzle without 
him. Count me out of it, if you please.” 

‘“Count me out, too,’ added Louis. ‘IT 
don’t like training in your company, sir. It 

don’t pay.” 

Hat ha! ha!” laughed Peter. ‘“ Godfrey 
is captain of a company of one! ” 

“* Not unless he counts somebody besides me 
for that one,” said Robert, who did not usually 
live on the very best of terms with his brother, 
and who, seeing how things were going against 
him, readily forsook him. | . 

‘‘’You had better mind what you are about, 
Mr. Bob,” said Godfrey, looking daggers at 
hin, “ or Pll take my humming-top away from 
you.” 

“No you won't,” rejoined Robert. “I 


swapped it for a knife, this morning; and now, 
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boys, look~here,” added Robert, addressing 
Peter and Louis; ‘‘ my brother gave ne his top 
to help vote him in captain. I’m sorry I didn’t 
- vote for Sidney.” 

“ Bought you up, eh? That’s what I call 
coming it plaguey mean,” said Louis. “It was 
mean in both of you, Mr. Bob.” 

“T know it,” replied Bob, “and I’m sorry; 
but Pll never do it again.”’ | 

Godfrey was very, very angry; but, seeing 
the three boys united against him, he reined in 
his passion and walked off, saying, as he left: 

‘‘T scorn to lead such a mean set!” 

‘Sour grapes!” shouted Peter, amidst the 
jeers of the other boys. 

Thus did Sidney’s favorite scheme for mak- 
ing the vacation weeks pass agreeably threaten 
to come to nothing; chiefly, it must be con- 
fessed, through the unprincipled ambition of 
his schoolmate and rival, Godfrey Warren. 


CHAPTER V. 


BURNING A WOODCHUCK. 


HEN Sidney left his companions, it was 
CKO with a purpose to go to Uncle Joe, and 
“JEP . talk over his disappointment with him. 
But when he was out of the boys’ sight he 
began to think very seriously of what his father 
had said the evening before about false ambi- 
- tion. | 

“ Ah!” said he to himself, “ that viper has 
spoiled all our fun.” Then, throwing himself 
upon a grassy hillock near a wide-spreading 
apple tree, he gave way to the spirit of reflec- 
tion which had come upon him. He thought 
the case all over, and after half an hour’s silent 
musing, he expressed his conclusion somewhat 


after this fashion. Said he: 
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‘‘T have thought a great deal about myself. 
I did want to be the leader in the play I pro- 
posed. I guess I thought more of myself, and 
of what the boys would say about me, than of _ 
anything else. But, then, what mght had God- - 
frey to be captain? He don’t know what I 
meant to do. His uncle don’t own the woods. 
' And there he is always trying to stand in my 
. way. He did his best to get the prize last 
term, but he couldn’t come it. Ah! ah! I guess 
I am a little smarter than he is, and can beat 
him in arithmetic, history, grammar, and every- 
thing else. I don’t see why I should give up 
to him in this game. I won’t doit. I'll see 
him sent to Utah, or California, or anywhere, 
first. And Dll let my plan of playing emi- 
grants go to flinders, as I know it will without 
me. I wish Godfrey was — ”’ 
What Sidney would have wished, cannot be 
known, for just then he was interrupted by @ 


loud outcry and barking. Starting from the 
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LY 


hillock, and looking in the direction of the 


noise, he saw his uncle’s big dog, Cesar, bark- 


ing savagely, and running after a boy whom he © 


knew at once to be his rival, Godfrey. 

‘“‘ Let the dog bite him,” whispered Revenge, 
from the dark corner of his heart in which it 
lurked. 

«“ Shame !” cried Conscience, from the lordly 
throne which she had built in his soul. 

‘“‘ Help him, if he is your enemy,” said Pity, 
- in a pleading tone. 

Sidney obeyed the voice of Pity, and rush- 
ing between Godfrey and the dog, shouted : 

‘“ Down, Cesar! down! ” 

Cesar was a powerful mastiff, amply able to 
tear the life out of any boy or man if he chose. 
He was usually kept chained in the day time, 


but had this morning slipped his collar and 


gone rambling round the farm. Secing God- — 


frey peering among the apple trees, — for after 


leaving the woods, Godfrey had gone into Uncle 
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Joe’s orchard, hoping to find an early apple or 
two fit to eat, — the creature deemed him an 
intruder, and flew at him with great fierceness. 
But Sidney’s voice was a familiar sound to 
Cesar. He no sooner heard it, than he ceased 
barking, and ran to Sidney’s side, still growl- 
ing, however, as he continued to keep a sus- 
picious eye on Godfrey. 

“ Quiet, Cwsar !” said Sidney, patting the 
dog’s large head. Then, turning to his rival, 
whose pale face and trembling limbs showed 
how thoroughly the dog had frightened him, 
he added : 

“It was well for you that I. was here, God- 
frey. Caesar is very savage with strangers. I 
don’t sec how he got loose. He might have 
killed you.” 

“T’m mighty glad you are here,” ‘replied 
Godfrey. ‘I don’t like the look of that dog 
one mite.” | 


‘ He won’t touch you now,” said Sidney. 
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An awkward silence followed ; for now that 
Cesar was quiet, both their minds reverted to 
their rivalry. Godfrey, really grateful for the 
service done him by his companion, and feel- 
ing, perhaps, that he must either submit to 
Sidney’s leadership or lose the enjoyment of 
their vacation, suddenly made up his mind 
at least to appear gencrous. So, looking into 
Sidney’s face, and smiling, he said: 

‘¢ Sidney, I’m sorry I cheated you out of the 
leadership which properly belonged to you. If 
you will accept it now, Pll train under you.” 

“Thank you,” replied Sidney, coldly. 

‘IT left the boys up in the woods five min- 
utes ago. If you will go back with me, Pll 
fix everything right in no time.” | 

“TI must take this dog home first,” said 
Sidney, stroking Cesar’s neck. | 

‘Well, hurry up, while I go back to where 
I left the other fellows. They will be gone if 


I don’t make haste.’’ 


—_—=- es le 
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With these words, Godfrey ran off in the 
direction of the old mill. Robert, Louis, and — 
Peter were still there, lolling about in the 
shade, and grumbling at Godfrey for having 
spoiled all their fun. 

“« Boys, look here !”’ said Godfrey, breaking 
in upon them very suddenly. 

“ What should we look at you for?” growled 
Peter. 

“Oh, he wants us to admire his beauty, of 
course ! ” said Louis, with a sneer. 

_ “None of your nonsense,” retorted Godfrey, 

feeling quite nettled at the manner of his re- 
ception. “I came to tell you something that 
will please you.” _ 

‘“¢ What is it?” they inquired. 

‘“‘ T’ve made up with Sid.” 

‘Well, what of that? That’s nothing to 
us,” said Peter. 

“Yes it is,” rejoined Godfrey. “Sid will 


be here directly, and I propose that we elect 
6 
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him our leader before he comes, and then we 
can go on with our emigrant’s camp.” 

“T go in for that with all my heart,” said 
Louis. 

‘“¢ So do I,”’ said Peter. 

‘¢ And I too,” added Robert. 

“All right,” said Godfrey. “Tl tell him 
we are wnanimous, shall I?” 

The others assented, and then they all sat 
down, waiting for Sidney. They did not wait 
long, for he soon made his appearance, and was 
greeted with a hearty hurrah. 

Peace was now restored. Sidney was in his 
element, and proceeded to point out the spot 
he had selected for their camp. They fell in 
with all his arrangements, and then, as they 
could do nothing without tools, agreed to meet 
there the first thing after dinner, and to bring 
their wheelbarrows, hatchets, axes, and other 
tools with them. 2 


‘‘ But what shall we do with the rest of this 
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morning,” said Godfrey, pulling out his watch 
with considerable ostentation. He was quite 
proud of his watch, especially as he was the 
only boy in the party who owned one. 

“‘ Display turnips!” shouted Peter, with a 

merry laugh. | 
' ©Turnips are dear! Can’t afford ’em!” 
said Louis, winking his eye at Sidney. 

« Sour grapes, eh?”’ replied Godfrey, hold- 
ing up the watch, which had been the inno- 
cent occasion of these boyish attempts at wit. 
“ But,” he added, “I will give you the benefits 
of my having a watch; by telling you the time. 
It is halfpast ten.” 

‘“‘ Then we have an hour and a half to play 
in,” said Peter. ‘“ S’pose we go birdsnesting ?” 

‘“‘ T go in for that,” responded Robert. 

“T don’t,” said Louis, with a long yawn. 
“It’s too hard work for me.” | 

‘‘Tt?s a mean business for boys like us,” 


observed Sidney. ‘I propose that we go over 
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to Deep Brook and pick strawberries. I heard 
my sister say last night that they were begin- 
ning to get ripe and plentiful down there.” 

‘¢ That’s a sensible proposition,” said Peter ; 
‘Jet us hurry up our cakes and go.” 

“ Quick march, then!” rejoined Sidney, 
starting off at a half run, followed by his com- 
panions, who were now all in high spirits. 

Deep Brook was a pretty babbling brook, 
which flowed through a broad meadow, a little 
west of the village. To reach it the boys had 
to cross a large pasture, which lay “between the 
woods and the village. As they were running 
along the narrow cow-path in a single file, Pe- 
ter’s quick eye caught sight of a woodchuck 
running across the pasture. 

“ Hillo!” he shouted. “ Hold up! Here’s 
game ! ” 

“ Where ?”’ asked his companions. 

“Tn that pile of rails.” 

“What was it?” asked Sidney. 
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‘A woodchuck!” said Peter; “a real fat 
one.” 

‘¢ Let us poke him out,” said Louis. 

To this all the boys agreed; and picking up 
stray sticks, and {aking small poles from the 
brush fence, they began to poke lustily among 
the rails. But the woodchuck was not to be so 
easily dislodged. He-had, most likely, a safe re- 
treat in the hollow of a stump upon and around 
which the rails were heaped. I dare say the 
sly fellow heard the thumping, and, winking 
his eye, thought, “ You are not smart enough 
_ to drive me from my parlor, you crucl fellows.” 

Perhaps the woodchuck would have had sad- 
der thoughts if he had known that Peter Clin- 
ton was one of his hunters. There was cer- 
tainly more reason for fear than hope in that 
fact. Peter was death on animals, wild or 
tame, and knowing that he had a prisoner 
among the rails, he was not inclined to let his 


victim escape. 
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Finding that poking among the rails did not 
disturb the creature, he gathered a handful of 
dry grass and cut a few twigs from the brush 
fence and liquid amber trees which grew plenti- 
fully around. These he squeezed together and 
stuffed into the largest: opening he could find in 
the windward end of the heap. Then, taking 
a match from his vest pocket, he kneeled down, 
and, placing his cap over it, tried to ignite it. 

“What now, Pete ?”’ asked Louis, watching 
his proceedings with wonder. 

‘‘T’m going to smoke the fellow out! He is 
like the boys in the apple tree, you know, who 
wouldn’t come down for tufts of grass, but 
were glad to knuckle under when the stones 
- rattled round their heads. Poking won’t bring 
Mr. Woodchuck. to terms, and I’m going to try 
what virtue there isin smoke. Stand by there. 
with your sticks, boys, at the other end of the 
pile. Knock him over when he runs! ” 

‘¢ Mind you don’t set fire to the rails, Pete!” 
said Godfrey. 
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“Yes, be careful of that, Pete,’ added Sid- 
ney. ‘If you burn those rails, old Scolville 
will give you Jessie.” 

‘¢ Old Scolville may go to grass for all that I 
care,” rejoined Peter, who, having set his grass 
on fire, was vigorously fanning it with. his cap 
to increase the draft. 

Peter was avery reckless boy, but he had not 
up to this moment thought of setting the rails 
on fire. He had mingled the green twigs with 
the dry grass so as not to make any more blaze 
than he thought necessary to fill the pile of rails, 
with smoke. Godfrey’s caution, and Sidney’s 
reference to Mr. Scolville, who was a gruff old 
farmer, most heartily disliked by every boy in 
Lindendale, had the very effect on him they 
were intended to prevent. They awakened his 
propensity to mischief, and he thought, “Tl 
give old Scolville fits by making a bonfire of his 
rails.”’ | 

Filled with this evil purpose, he ran to the 
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nearest fence, and picked up some bits of dry 
bark and such other kindling stuff as he could 
find. This he pushed between the rails, just 
above his burning grass and twigs, and began 
fanning again with his cap. In a few moments 
the bark took fire. The rails being very dry, 
were soon caught by the flames. __ ) 

“There! You’ve been and gone and done 
it, Mr. Pete!” cried Louis, in a tone in which it 
was doubtful whéther merriment or alarm pre- 
~ vailed. _ 

“¢ We had better clear as quick as possible! ”’ 
said Robert; “for if old Scolville sees that blaze, 
he’ll be here in a little less than no time.”’ 

‘¢And then there will be Old Ned to pay,” 
added Godfrey. 

“Ts a. bad business,’’ remarked 1 Sidney. 
‘It’s just like you, Peter Clinton. You are 
always getting into a muss.” 

“Shut up your cowardly mouth!” cried 


Peter, angrily. Then, turnin g toward the 


Burning out 2 Woodchuck. 
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burning rails, he added, “My! what a great 
bonfire! I wonder how my woodchuck likes it. 
Rather warm in there, I guess. Come, boys, 
he’ll run out soon. Let us knock him over 
when he does.” 

‘‘Hish! Scud! Here comes old Scolville!” 
cried Louis, pointing up the pasture. 

“To the woods! Quick!” shouted Peter, 
running towards the nearest fence, all the 
others following him except Sidney. . 

“Come Sid! Come!” cried Peter, as soon 
as he and the rest were over the fence. 

“ No, I shall not run away, shouted Sidney, 
in very decided tones. 

‘¢ Green, isn’t he?” said Peter, sneering ; 
and then he and his companions made the best. 
of their way into the woods. Going round by 
. Uncle Joe’s farm they reached the village, and, 
seating themselves under the linden trees, 
waited for Sidney. 


Farmer Scolville was in a great rage when 
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he saw his rails burning. Looking fiercely at 
Sidney, he said: 

“ Fine business this for you, Sidney DeGrey ! 
A boy of your age might find better business 
than burning other people’s property, I should 
think. [Pll make your father pay roundly for 
your mischief, though, or else my name isn’t 
Noll Scolville.” 

_. “J didn’t set your rails on fire, Mr. Scol- 
ville,’ replied Sidney, respectfully. 

“Didn’t set my rails on fire, eh? Who did, 
then?”  . ) 

Sidney replied by relating what we have just 
seen take place, only concealing the names of 
his companions. The farmer, who knew Sid- 
ney’s reputation for truth, did not doubt his — 
statements. He had become calm while listen- 
ing, and now said: 

‘CA very straightforward story, Sidney De 
Grey ; but who was the scapegrace that set fire 
to the rails ? ” 
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‘Excuse me, Mr. Scolville, but I cannot 
give you his name. I never tell tales,” said 
Sidney, so decidedly that the farmer saw it 
would be useless to ‘question him further. He 
scowled, however, and replied : 

“Very well, Sidney DeG-ey. Tl see your 
father to-night. May be he’ll find a way to 
make you tell. If he don’t Pll make him pay 
for the rails. Remember, I caught you here 
on my premises, with no one else near to do- 
this deed but you.” | 

With these words Mr. Scolville left Sidney, 
who sauntered homewards, saying to himself: 

“T don’t know but that I ought to tell who 
did it. Still, I don’t like being a tell-tale. 
Bother that Peter Clinton! Uncle Joe is right 
about him. He isn’t fit to be in our set. He’s 
always doing something wrong. I wish I 
knew if it was right to tell! Dll ask pa. If 
he says ‘ tell,’ I will tell, whether Peter likes 


it or not.’’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


PLAYING EMIGRANTS. 


HEN Sidney reached the Linden Grove, 
CD he was still so busy thinking that he 
BP did not notice his playmates until he 
heard Louis Sinclair’s voice, saying 

“ Hillo, Sid! Here we are.” 

Sidney looked up, walked up to the grove, 
and, laughing, said : 

“Brave fellows you are, aren’t you? No 
doubt you all believe in him whose maxim it 
was that — | 


‘He who fights and runs away 
Shall live to fight another day; 
But he who’s in the battle slain 


Shall never live to fight again.’ ” 


“That’s my creed, precisely; especially 
when Pete Clinton is on one side, and gruffy 
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old Noll Scolville is on the other. I mean 
to give old Noll fits a good many times before 
I die.” 

‘“‘Take care, Mr. Pete, or the fits may happen 
to be yours instead of his,” replied Sidney. 

A blush of apprehension colored Peter’s face ; 
for Sidney’s words suggested that he would 
have to account for setting fire to the rads. 
Judging Sidney by himself, he did not doubt 
that he had told the angry farmer of the part 
he had played in the affair. Hence he rejoined: 

“‘IT spose you peached on a fellow, Sid?”’ 

‘“‘'No, I didn’t,’ replied Sidney. | 

“You didn’t? Then you are a brick, and 
no mistake,” rejoined Peter, stepping up to 
Sidney and giving him a hearty embrace. 

‘¢ How did you manage to get out of old 
Noll’s paws?” asked Godfrey. 

Sidney told them of what had passed be- 
tween him and the farmer. Peter’s face grew 


long again as he closed, and he remarked : 
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‘Then you mean to peach on a fellow, after 
all, do you?” 

“Peter!” replied Sidney, gravely, “if you 
wished to act a brave, manly part, you would 
tell upon yourself.” 

‘Tell upon myself, eh? You will catch a 
hundred weasels asleep before you will catch 
me going on such a fool’s errand as that. No 
sir-ee! If old Noll finds out who set fire to his 
rails, it won’t be through this child.” 

‘I don’t think you do the fair thing by Sid, 
or any of us, when you refuse to acknowledge 
the corn, Mr. Pete,” observed Godfrey ; “ for 
you leave him and the rest of us to be sus- 
pected of firing those rails, when we are not in 
the-least to blame. It was your own act en- 
| tirely ; and you ought to own up, like a manly 
fellow, as Sidney says.” 

‘‘T shan’t do any such thing,” replied Peter, 
whose extreme selfishness so blinded his moral 
eyesight that he only saw dimly what was clear 
as a ray of light to all the other boys% 
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“Well,” rejoined Sidney, with firmness, “I 
shall state all the facts to my father. If he 
says I ought to tell, — and I think he will, —I 
_ shall tell.” 

‘You had better not,” said Peter, shaking 
his fist in Sidney’s face. 

“Come, none of that here, Mr. Pete!” said 
Louis, rising, and placing his hand on Peter’s 
arm; “ we can’t allow any fighting.” 

Peter dropped his arm, and threw himself 
sullenly on the grass, while the others con- 
tinued their conversation. After some time, 
Robert Warren leaped up suddenly, and said : 

‘“¢ How about the strawberries, boys ?”’ 

“Too late for a strawberry trip this morn- 
ing,’’ replied his ae Pes out his watch, 
“It is nearly noon.’ 

The boys now separated for dinner, with the 
understanding that they were to mcet under 
the lindens again at one o’clock, bringing their 
tools with them. 
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Boys soon forget little sorrows and vexations, 
but it is not easy even for a really bad boy to 
throw off that sense of guilt and dread of pun- 
ishment which always follow wrong actions. 
Hence it was that, while all the others met in 
high spirits, singing snatches of emigrant songs 
as they trundled their barrows, Peter Clinton 
was dull and uncomfortable. He was SOITy 
he had fired the rails, not because it was 
wrong, but because he was pretty sure his part 
in the maiter would come out. In that case 
he knew the farmer would either give him a 
sound thrashing, or tell his father and demand 
payment for the rails. Most likely he would 
adopt the latter course; and that, he thought, 
would be worse than a whipping. Had Peter 
regretted the act, and made a frank confession 
to the farmer, he would have done the only 
right thing open to him, and he would certainly 
have felt vastly better than he did on this 


afternoon. As it was, he hugged his sin, and 


it stung him. 
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Each boy in this circle owned a small wheel- 
barrow, so that they formed what Louis called 
a ** wheelbarrow squad.”’ Robert Warren said 
they were “ Sidney’s wheelers 57? and Godfrey 
declared they were all gentlemen ; for said he, 
“do we not all drive our own carriages ? ”’ 

Thus, with laughing and merry-making, 
they sped their way to their camping-ground. 
That they were glad enough to rest was pretly 
clearly seen when Louis, dropping his barrow 
with a tremendous yawn, said to Sidney: 

‘‘ Captain, I hope you will grant us all a 
furlough for half an hour. I’m awful tired.” 

‘¢ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the boys; and then 
one shouted, “ Good!” another, ‘“ A capital 
idea!’? and a third, “Let us have the fur- 
lough!” 

‘¢ As you please, Messrs. Emigrants,” replied 
Sidney, smiling; “‘ but you must work quick 
afterwards, or our clearing will never be begun, 


much less finished.”’ 
7 
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‘“ We musn’t make work of. our play,” 
yawned Louis, who had stretched himself at 
full length on the old log in the shade of the 
walnut tree. 

After half an hour’s rest they were called 
to begin work by Sidney, who shouted : 

‘‘Furloughs are out! Sleeping time’s over. 
Now for work ! Let us go at it like beavers.” 

“Tt isn’t half an hour yet, is it?” said 
Louis, rubbing his eyes and trying to rouse 

himself from the snooze he had taken. 
« Come, come, Louis,”’ cried ‘Sidney ; “ take 
your pick and help Peter dig the holes for 
our cabin-posts, while Godfrey and Robert cut 
down some of those young hickories yonder.” 

“ All right, captain,” replicd Louis, with a 
little irony in his tone. ‘“‘ I see you act like one 
born to command.” 

“If I am to be captain, you must mind what 
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I say,” rejoined Sidney, as he proceeded to 


mark the precise spots for the posts. 


» —_— ee 
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These boys were handy with their tools, for 
they had been bred in Lindendale, and upon 
farms. Hence their work went on rapidly. 
Post holes were dug, posts and poles cut and 
trimmed and fitted together. They were then 
set in the ground. Cross-pieces and rafters 
were nailed to them ; young hemlocks were 
cut and stood side by side around three sides 
and part of the fourth; boughs of the same 
tree were tied to the rafters. So skilfully and 
vigorously did they work, that by five o’clock 
they had their cabin very nearly ready for 
occupation. 

“ Heigho!” sighed Louis, whose zeal had 
been flagging for some time: “I’m as tired as 
a dog. I won’t do another stroke of work to- 
day. Why, my arms are aching like the tooth- 
ache.” 

‘And mine feel as if I had just come home 
from a rowing-match,” said Godfrey. 


‘¢A rowing-match !’’ exclaimed Louis, who 
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was by no means celebrated for his persever- 
ance. ‘Twist me into a rope if it wouldn’t 
be good fun to build a boat and launch her on 
the millpond. S’pose we quit this emigrant 
play, and go to work on a boat ? Then we can 
row and fish; for I heard Ned Walker, our 
hired man, say that there ‘are pickerel in this 
pond.” 

“We don’t do any such thing,” replied 
Godfrey Warren. - “I hate to begin a thing and 
quit it before it’s half done.” 

“ And I go in for finishing one thing before 
we begin another,” added his brother. 

‘‘T like Louis’s plan,”’ said Peter. “ Boating 
is first-rate fun.” 

Sidney now begau to fear that his favorite 
scheme would be spoiled through Louis’s fickle- 
ness and Peter’s lack of decision. His face 
lengthened somewhat until a way out of this 
trouble opened before his mind. Then he 


brightened up, and said: 
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“ Boys, I go in for the boat if you will make 
it a part of our emigrant’s work. Let-us fin- 
ish our cabin, clear our ground, plant our 
garden, dig out our hut, and then we will build 
the boat. Uncle Joe will give us the boards, 
and we can buy the nails.” 

‘¢ Hurrah for Captain DeGrey ! ” cried Louis, 
who saw from the faces of the other boys that 
they would consent to this proposal. “ He 
knows how to contrive. I go.in for his plan. 
It’s first-rate.” 

Thus this little difficulty was got over by 
Sidney’s good-natured tact. Peter expressed 
this in his peculiar phrase when he touched 
Louis’s arm and said: 

‘Sid knows that molasses is better than 
vinegar for catching flies. If he had flared 
up about the boat we should have split; but 
his soft words did the business up slick.” 

As five o’clock was the time fixed on for going 


home, the boys proceeded to a room in the old 
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mill, of which Sidney had obtained the key 
from Uncle Joe, and put their barrows and tools 
safely away. Then, as they started for home, 
Louis, who was a charming singer, struck up 
the following song, in which he was joined by 
his companions : 
‘We will march and we will sing, 
This is boyhood’s joyous spring; © 


Let’s be happy while we may: 
This is life’s first holiday.” 


Peter began this song with the rest; but its 
spirit was not in harmony with his fears. The 
figure of the angry farmer complaining to his 
father rose before his mental eye, and made 
him feel very uncomfortable. He became si- 
lent. Musing took the place of singing, and 
he said to himself: | 

‘‘ Plague take old Noll! .What business had 
he to be out in that pasture just at the right 
moment to see that fire? And I don’t see 
why Master Sid can’t be mum about it, instead 
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of peaching, as I know he will. There'll be a 
terrible time about it. My father will be as 
mad as a hornet, and I shall catch something 
worse than the measles. Botheration! It’s 
too bad!” 

Yes, it was “too bad;” though not in Pe- 
ter’s sense. It was too bad that he had fired 
the pile of rails ; too bad that, having done it, 
he had not the manliness to confess it; too bad 
that he did not regret the deed because it was 
wrong; too bad that he felt no higher fear 
than of the rod. Yes, Peter Clinton, it was 
too bad that you were not a good and noble 
boy. 

At the green the boys parted, reminding 
each other that they were te meet the young 
ladies at half-past six to discuss the question 
of a croquet-club. 

Sidney, as he had told the boys he should, 
gave his father a statement of the burning of 


the pile of rails, without saying who did it. 
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He wound up his story by saying: “I want 
you to tell me, pa, whether I ought to tell Mr. 
Scolville or not.” 

‘What do you think yourself?” inquired 
Mr. DeGrey. 

‘¢T think I ought.” 

‘You are right, my son. Peter’s act was a 
crime against Mr. Scolville’s property. I do not 
like to judge the boy harshly ; but from what 
I have seen of him, I fear it was not acciden- 
tally, not merely to smoke out the woodchuck, 
but purposely, that he fired the rails. You 
ought not to bear the blame. It would not 
be truthful in you to allow Mr. Scolville to sus- 
pect you or any other boy in your set, except 
the guilty one. I would not like to see youa 
talebearer, nor to see you go out of your way 
to expose him ; but you have been challenged 
to tell by the injured man. He will seck re- 
dress of you if you do not tell. If Peter was a 


true and manly boy, he would tell upon himself; 
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but since he will not, I think when Mr. Scol- 
ville comes to see me, you ought to tell the 
whole truth; though I should like you to see 
Peter in private before the farmer comes, and 
beg him to make the confession himself.” 

This was good advice. Sidney had /elé all 
the afternoon that his father would say about 
what he now heard him say. So, hurrying 
through his tea, he ran off to have a private 
talk with Peter. 

It was useless, however, to urge confession 
on that self-loving boy. Seated beside him 
under the branches of a vine which covered an 
ancient arbor beside the well, he heard Sidney, 
in sullen silence, until his persuasive powers 
were exhausted. He then replied, crisply : 

“‘T once thought you were a brick, Sid : ‘but 
I now think you are a milksop, a telltale, and 
no friend to me. Be off with you, and tell old 
Noll what you please! I don’t care!” 


That was a falsehood. Peter did care, and 
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he knew that he cared. Even as he spoke, a 
voice whispered in the secret chambers of his 
heart, saying : 

‘‘ Peter Clinton, you are wrong, and Sidney 
DeGrey is right. You ought to confess your 
fault. You ought to ask the farmer’s forgive- 
ness. You ought to give him all the money 
you have towards paying for the rails you 
burned.” 

But Peter, though badly stung by this voice, 
would not heed it. He was hardened in evil, 
and, instead of seeking to do right and to act 
the part of a manly boy, he set his mind upon 
answering only one question ; and that was: 

‘‘ How shall I get out of this scrape 2” 

Finding that he could not prevail with Peter, 
Sidney rose, offered his hand, and said : 

‘¢ Peter, I shall have to tell ; but, remember, 
I am none the less your friend.” 

Peter thrust his hand rudely aside, and re- 
plied, angrily : . 
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“I don’t want such friendship as yours.” 

With these words he darted away into the 
orchard in the rear of his father’s barn; for at 
that moment his quick eye caught sight of the 
portly figure of Farmer Scolville coming up the 
lawn in front of his father’s house. 


(- 


a 
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CHAPTER VII. 


PETER CLINTON IN TROUBLE. 


R. SCOLVILLE, in going toward Mr. De 
Grey’s house, had to pass the home of 
odfrey and Robert Warren. In doing 
so, he saw Godfrey and his pretty sister N ellie, 


standing together on the front piazza, in such 
earnest conversation that they did not see him. 
When opposite them he heard Nellie. sag’, Very 
decidedly : 

“Of course Peter ought to confess it ; but he 
‘is such a bad boy I don’t think he will.” 

‘ Ah!” thought the quick-witted farmer, 
guessing correctly at the full bearing of their 
remark. “I see how it is. That scapegrace, 
Peter Clinton, set fire to my rails. Hem! I'll 


see how it is.” 
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Then, stopping at the gate, he bowed to God- 
frey and his sister, whose attention he gained by 
a slight rattling of the gate-latch. Putting on 
the best smile he could call into his severe old 
face, he said: 

‘¢ Guess you're talking about Peter Clinton, 
aren't ye? Wan’t it he who sot fire to my rails 
this morning ?”’ 

‘‘ Shouldn’t wonder if it was,” replied God- 
frey, who, having been made somewhat angry 
with Peter by his sister’s censures, was off his 
guard. 

“TI might have guessed as much if [’d had 
my wits sharpened,” replied the farmer. “ That 
feller is always getting into scrapes, and I never 
heerd of Sidney DeGray’s being cotched in sich 
things.” 

“‘ No, Mr. Scolville; Sidney DeGrey wouldn’t 
do such a thing,” said Nellie. ‘ He never does 
any mischief.”’ 

“ Don’t know nothing about that, Miss Nel- 
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lie,” rejoined the rough old farmer. “ Boys is 
plaguey apt to do sich things ; but some on ’em 
is so full of cunnin’ they don’t get cotched, and 
some on ’emdo.” Then, turning to Godfrey, 
he asked, “ So you think Peter Clinton sot fire 
to my rails, do ye sonny ?”’ 

““T don’t think anything about it: I know it,” 
said Godfrey. 

‘‘ Saw him do it, did ye? ” 

‘Yes, Mr. Scolville, I saw him do it.” 

_ Then Pll make his father pay for ’em, or 
my name isn’t Noll Scolville,”’ said the farmer 
to himself as he passed on. 

The result of the farmer’s visit to Peter Clin- 
ton’s father was, that he received a promise of 
payment for the burned rails, whenever it should 
be proved to Mr. Clinton that his son was their 
destroyer. To satisfy himself on this point he 
_ went, directly after +ea, to call on Sidney, who 
was both surprised and relieved to find that Pe- 
ter’s fault was known without his act. After 
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relating, at Mr. Clinton’s request, the manner 
of the burning, he went out of doors to meet 
his schoolmates and his sister with her compan- 
ions. As soon as he was gone;his father said: 
«eT very much regret to hear so often of your 
son’s misconduct, Mr. Clinton. I am sorry for 
you, sir, as well as on the boy’s account — ”’ 

“That boy is breaki my heart, Mr. De 
Grey,” replied Mr. Clintorgsighing deeply, and 
placing his hand upon his heart, as if the pain 
he complained of was more than he knew how 
to endure. 

“ How true it is,” rejoined Mr. DeGrey, “that 
the child’s sin is the parent’s torture ! ” 

“Tt is true, too true ; painfully, fearfully . 
true,” said the sorrow-stricken father. ‘¢ What 
shall I do with that boy? I have tried the rod ; 
I have tried indulgence. But whether I am 
severe or easy, it is all the same. He is con- 
stantly getting into mischief. He seems to be 
reckless.. I dread to think what he will be 


when he grows older.” 
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““Do not despair, my dear sir,” replied Mr. 
DeGrey, soothingly. ‘“ Commit his case to God. 


Talk lovingly to Peter. Deal firmly with him» 


at the same time. The boy. has good sense. I 
think he has strong affections. Appeal to these, 
and, aided by divine help, you may yet Iead 
your son into the ways of rectitude.” 

These kind and wise words carried hope and 
comfort to the heart of this sorrowing parent. 
He thanked Mr. DeGrey, and went away, re- 
solved to do all that a father’s love could do to 


win his selfish son to the paths of right and 


beauty. 
On his way through Mr. DeGrey’s lawn, he 


saw his son standing among the others, with a 


shadow on his countenance. Evidently Peter 
was expecting rough treatment. He was, there- 
fore, greatly surprised when his father, instead 
of calling him harshly to go home, looked with 
a sad smile upon the group, bowed, and passed 
silently out at the gate. 


— —— =——_— 
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‘6 What can the old man mean ?” mused Pe- 
ter. ‘I never saw him look so blue before. 
I’d rather he’d lick me half to death and have 
done with it, than to wear that sad face. Oh 
dear! I wish that skulking woodchuck hadn’t 
ran into old Noll’s rails; then I shouldn’t have 
thought of making a bonfire of them. a 
ho! I’m an unlucky dog.” 

If Peter had known himself better, he would 
not have said, “I am unlucky,” but, “} am 
wicked.” 

There was lively talk among those boys and 
girls that evening, in spite of Peter’s clouded 
face and unusually quiet manner. Julia De © 
Grey and Nellie Warren told the party how cro- 
quet was played, and showed them a fine spot 
of ground between the lawn and the kitchen 
garden, which- they pronounced the best spot 
imaginable for croquet. They also produced 
the mallets, balls, stakes, and bridges used in 


the game, and so charmed the boys with their 
8 
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account of it, that, tired as they were, they set to 
work driving the stakes and fixing the bridges 
in readiness for the next evening. This took 
them till sundown, when Nellie Warren said: 

‘Mind, young gentlemen, you are to meet us 
here at six o’clock every fine evening during 
vacation.” * 

“Or until we get tired of their company,” 
added the laughing Clara. 

‘‘ Which we shall be very sure to do in a 
short time if they do not behave themselves,” 

said Julia DeGrey. 

_ «Then we shan’t play croquet many times,” 
--retotted Louis Sinclair, good-humoredly ; “ for 
boys never behave themselves according to girl’s 
notions.” 

“ And girls are so fickle they don’t stay in 
one mind three days together,” said Godfrey. 

“You good-for-nothing fellow! How dare 
you slander us to our faces? ” cried Clara, in 


merry tones. “ Girls, let us turn him out of 


our company ! ” 
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‘IT can’t very well agree to that,” retorted 
Nellie Warren, laughing; “ for, you see, he is 
my brother ; and however hateful he may be, 1 
must endure him.” | 

‘Well, we must endure him too, I guess, for 
your sake,”’ said Julia DeGrey ; “ only he must 
learn to be a little more filite in his speeches.” 

‘That is to say, I must learn to use soft 
words and make flattering speeches, such as 
young ladies love to hear,’ said Godfrey. 
“Well, Pll try; for really you are the most 
charming, most beautiful bevy of girls in Lin- 
dendale.”” . 

‘It is no flattery to say that, Mr. Godfrey. 
It’s nothing but the simple truth ; is it, girls ?” 
replied Clara, with affected gravity. 

‘Of course not,’”’ said Julia, laughing; “I 
should like to know who are more charming 
than we ?” . 

‘There isn’t a girl in Lindendale worthy to 
be compared to either of you,” observed Louis ; 


- 
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and then, with a significant nod at Peter, he 
added, “unless it be thi beautiful Dutch girl, 
who paid our friend Peter such particular at- 
tention yesterday.” 

This bit of banter, witty though it was, was 
too sharp and personal for Peter toendure. For, 
while it made all the others laugh most mer- 
rily, it excited his rage, and, running toward 
Louis, he would have struck him, if Sidney, 
seeing his movement, had not pushed out his 
foot and tripped him. He fell flat upon the 
grass. A moment later, he rose to his feet 
again, and ran off, filled with rage and mortift 
cation, in spite of the efforts of the other boys 
to detain him. As he dashed through the gate, 
he shook his fist, and said : 

‘¢T’ll pay you out for this, Louis Sinclair — 
seo if I don’t!” 

‘¢ He is as mad as a hare,” said Louis. 


‘‘You were too hard on him,’’ observed 
Sidney. 
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“So he was. Jokes should never be per- 
sonal,” added Nellie Warren. 

“Tf Peter don’t keep his threat and pay you 
out for that, my name isn’t Bob Warren,” said 
Nellie’s younger brother. | 

‘‘ Hush your nonsense! ”’ cried Clara. “ It’s 
time for me to be going home. I see our car- 
riage coming for me. Good-night.” 

Clara now left, and the party broke up, say- . 
ing to each other as they parted : 

“ Mind! six o’clock to-morrow evening.” 

Louis Sinclair’s home was on a cross-street 
on the western outskirt of the little village. 
After leaving the Warrens at their gate, he 
sauntered down the street leading to his father’s 
house, thinking how tired he was, and mutter- 
ing, half aloud: 

“Don’t know about this sort of play. It’s 
more like work, and I’ve a good mind to quit 
it, and go over to Uncle Ben’s to-morrow.” 

While turning this half-formed: purpose over 
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in his mind, he came to a part of the road 
which was skirted by a thick grove. He no 
sooner entered within its deep shadows than 
something struck him on the right cheek with 
a heavy thud. Sparks seemed to fly from his 
eyes, and he was half blinded and partly 
stunned. On recovering himself, he found that 
he had been struck by a heavy clod, thrown at 
him from within the grove by an unseen arm. 

« Ah!” said he to bimself,as he held his hand 
over his smarting and half-blinded eye; “ that’s _ 
Peter, paying me out, as he said he would, for 
my joke. He’s a hard case, anyhow. He’s 
funny, I know; but, with all his fun, I don’t 
like him half as well as I used to. He is too 
revengeful by half.” _ 

When Louis reached home it was quite dusk. 
His eye was found to be swollen; and his good 
mother, after hearing his misadventure, and: 
wondering who could have been so wicked as 
to do it, placed a bit of raw beef upon it, to 
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reduce the swelling, and prevent it from be- 
coming black. — 

As for Peter, he was, I doubt not, the most 
miserable boy in Lindendale that evening. He 
certainly deserved to be. He had sowed the 
bad seed of evil-doing all day. What right had 
he to expect anything but a harvest of guilt 
and sorrow ? 

On going home, after his sly and cowardly 
assault on Louis, he tried to slip up to bed un- 
seen by his father. In this attempt he was 
foiled ; for as he went round the baluster at the 
foot of the stairs, his father saw him, and said, 
in a very peremptory tone: 

‘¢ Peter, come here!” 

Peter obeyed, and threw himself in sullen 
silence upon the sofa opposite his father’s chair, 
expecting what in his rude language he called 
“agood blowing up;” for his father’s face 
wore a sad, stern expression. 

He was mistaken, however, about the spirit 
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in which his father addressed him. It was not 
harsh, but pitiful and kind. Fixing lis cyes 
tenderly upon Peter, Mr. Clinton ‘said : 

‘¢ My son, I have heard ‘that you burned Mr. 
Scolville’s rails to-day.” 

‘Well, it was mean in Sid DeGrey ¢ to ‘tell 
you,” interrupted Peter, with a fierce scowl 
which was meant for the absent Sidney. 

‘Silence, sir!” said his father, sternly ; 
“and listen. Sidney did not tell me.” 

“He told old Scolville, though.” 

“No; Mr. Scolville heard it from other 
parties.” 

“Then one of the other fellows peached.”’ 

‘¢ No matter about that, my son. You know 
you fired the rails, and I know it. I have 
heard also of the many other idle and mis- 
‘chievous tricks for which you have become 
‘notorious all over Lindendale. Your evil deeds 
are getting you a bad name, which is of itself 


‘a ‘great misfortune to any boy. But there is 
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something worse than a bad name growing 
within you. Can you guess what it is?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Do you wish to know ?”’ 

“ No.” 

This was false. Peter did want to know; 
but his wayward temper kept him from being 
truthful. His father sighed, and said: 

‘‘ That shows how hardened you are in sin; 
but I will tell you, nevertheless. You are 
getting a bad character, as well as a bad repu- 
tation. You are growing false, reckless, mis- 
chievous, quarrelsome, and mean. This is 
what grieves me most of all, my son. I once 
hoped you would become the joy of my heart 
and the stay of my old age. I used to look upon 
you with hope and pride; but now T begin to 
fear that you will by-and-by disgrace my name 
and ruin yourself. I tremble for you, grieve 
over you, and am afraid that you will yet bring 


down my gray hairs with sorrow to the grave.” 
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With these and many similar words did Mr. 
Clinton warn his son. He wept over him, 
pleaded with him, entreated him to make res- 
olutions of amendment, to become a boy of 
principle, to seek, through the Saviour’s name, 
that pardon and help from his Father above, 
which were sure to be given, and which, when 
given, would make him a pure, lovely, lovable, 
manly boy. 

To say that Peter did not feel these appeals 
would be the same as to say he had no heart. 
He did feel them keenly; but his stubborn 
temper moved him to conceal what he felt. 
Hence when his father, after closing his ap- 
peals, said, ‘‘ Promise me, my dear son, that 
you will try to become a better boy,” Peter 
would not answer a word. 

“ Well, if you will not speak, you may re- 
tire. Good-night.”’ | 


“‘ Good-night,”” growled Peter, as he passed 
out of the room. 
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He went directly to his chamber, and, seat- 
ing himself on the edge of his bed, said to 
himself, after several minutes of silent thought: 

‘The old man does feel bad about me, that’s 
a fact ; and so does mother: she told me so, 
when I got into that bad scrape about old 
Brageg’s cow. Crikey ! how I did make the 
critter go down the hill and into the ditch! It 
was grand fun. I don’t see why the old folks 
should make so much fuss about a feller. I 
guess I ain’t so very bad, after all.. As to com- 
ing to ruin, and all that sort of stuff, why, I 
call it nonsense. Dad’s more frightened than 
hurt about me. Guess I’ll keep right side up, 
after all. Jolly! what a whack I gave Mas- 
ter Louis with that sod! I told him Id pay 
him out for poking that Dutch girl into my 
face. Ha! ha! ha! How touis did start! 
Guess I can take care of number one. And so 
here’s to bed; for I’m tired as a beggar.” 

‘And so, with no real softening of heart, no | 
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insight into himself, no respect for his father’s 
counsels, no sorrow for his evil deeds, no pur- 
poses of better things to come, Peter Clinton 
stepped prayerless into bed, and slept away the 
remembrance of his father’s words. Of such 
boys @ wise man once said: 

“The way of the wicked is as darkness: 
they know not at what they stumble.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


VISITORS AT THE CAMPING-GROUND. 


HE next morning, after family prayer, Mr. 
=~/ Clinton quietly said to his son: 
S “Peter, you will retire to your room 
and spend the morning alone. A few hours 
. of sober thought about your recent misconduct 
will do you good.” 

_ This was a sore punishment for Peter. He 
hated to be alone; and there was no subject 
so unwelcome to his thoughts as his own mis- 
deeds. His father’s firm manner told him it 
was useless to beg for any release. So he said 
nothing, though he put on a fearful scowl; but 
his sister Mattie, filled with sorrow to see him 
in disgrace, tried her power of persuasion, and 
said, as she lovingly patted her father’s cheek : 
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‘“‘ Please, pa, don’t be too hard on poor Pe- 
ter!” 

‘‘T am not half as hard on him, my dear, as 
he is on himself.”’ 

‘But, pa, please forgive him this time — 
please!” 

Mr. Clinton kissed his daughter’s pleading 
lips, and replied: 

“You are a sweet little puss, Mattie, and it 
is hard to say no to you; but I must, unless 
Peter will confess his fault, and promise to be 
a better boy.” 

Peter scowled more darkly than before on 
hearing this remark. Mattie went to his side, 
however, and, throwing her arm round his 
waist, said: 

‘Do promise, Peter! won’t you?” 

“ Get out!” growled the ugly fellow; and, 
throwing his sister’s arm from him, he hurried 
from the room, and went to his chamber. 

Mattie’s eyes filled with tears at this rude 


~ 
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rebuff. Her father sighed, and, rising from 

his chair, drew her to his side, stooped-down, 
kissed her very fondly, and said : 

' Never mind his rudeness, my Mattie! 

You see he deserves to be punished; but you 

must be patient with him, and help me to make 

him a better boy.” 

“ O°pa! how can I help you do that ? ” 

‘¢ By being very kind to your brother. Try 
to make him love you very dearly.” 

‘Will loving me make him better, pa? ”’ 

‘It will give you power over him, my child; 
for if he loves you very much, he will try not 
to do things which you dislike.” 

Mattie’s eyelids drooped. She put on avery 
grave face. Mattie was thinking. She knew 
her brother was an idle fellow, always getting 
into scrapes, and paying very little attention 
either to her wishes or those of her father and 
mother. She had often wished Peter was a 


better boy. She had often sighcd, and said to 
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herself: ‘I wish Peter was like Sidney De 
Grey ;” but the idea that she could do anything 
to make him better had never entered her little 
brain before. Nor was it made entirely clear 
to her now by her father’s remark. Still it 
pleased her, and, after a few moments, she 
raised her head, looked into her father’s face 
with a charming smile, and said: 

“Pa, I will try. I will love Peter very much 
indeed.” 

“You must let him see that you love him, 
Mattie, by being very, very kind to him.” 

‘“T will, papa.” . 

Mr. Clinton drew Mattie to his breast, kissed 
her again, and then, moving toward the door, 
said: ‘“ Good-morning, my child.” 

‘6 Good-by, pa.” 

After watching her father down to the depot, 
and seeing the train off which daily carried 
him to his business in the neighboring city, 


Mattie went to her mother, and said: 
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“ Please, mamma, may I go down to Clara 
DeGrey’s this morning ?”’ 

‘‘ Certainly, my dear, if you wish to go.” 

‘‘ Well, ma, I do; and ma, may I stay to 
dinner if Clara asks me?” 

.“ Yes, dear, if Clara’s mother is not too 
busy to receive company.” 

‘¢ Mattie’s lips curled into one of the prettiest 
of little smiles at this remark. “ As if I could 
be company anywhere,” thought she; but she 
kept this thought to herself. The next mo- 
ment her face lighted up very brightly, and she 
said: ‘‘ Mamma, I havea secret. May I tell you?” 

“ Not if it ought to remain a secret,” replied 
her mother, smiling, and looking inquiringly 
into Mattie’s animated little face. 

“TI don’t mean a secret that nobody ought 
to know, mamma, but something about Peter 
that I don’t want him to know.” 

‘¢QOh!” exclaimed Mrs. Clinton, sighing at 


the mention of her son’s name, “ what is it?” 
9 
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“I’m going to try to make Peter a good boy. 
Pa told me how.” 

‘Did he? What do you propose to do, my 
Mattie ?” 

‘I’m going to love him very, very much 
indeed.” ) 

“J thought you always did that, Mattie.” 

‘¢ Well — yes — but —”’: 

Mattie was fairly puzzled now. She paused 
to think her way out of the cloud. MHer 
mother let her think on a minute or two, and 
then broke her reverie by saying: 

‘“ But what, my child?” 

‘Well, I hardly know, mamma; at least I 
hardly know how to tell you my thoughts but 
I think I have never shown my love to Peter 
as much asI might. You know he teases me, 
and I get cross with him and keep out of his 
way; but I’m not going to do so any more. 
Pm going to be kind to him all the time, and 


then —”’ 
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Mattie stopped again. Her thoughts were 
clouded once more. But after a few moments 
of silent thought she added: © 

‘¢ And then, mamma, Peter will love me, and 
I can persuade him not to do wicked things 
any more.” 

Mrs. Clinton drew Mattie to her bosom and 
kissed her. Then looking into her speaking 
face, she said: 

‘‘T will keep your secret, Mattie ; but I want 
you to tell it to some one else.” 

“OQ mamma! but it won’t be a secret then!” 

“Yes it will, dear; quite as much as it is 
now. I want you to tell it to the child’s best 
friend.” 


“Oh, I know: you mean Jesus, mamma, 


/ 


don’t you? - 

‘‘ Yes, my dear, I do; for you cannot reform 
Peter, neither can Peter reform himself, with- 
out the Great Teacher’s help.” 


Mattie was silent again. This was not a 
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new idea to her; but it was new so far as it 
bore on her new-born purpose. She laid it 
away among her choice thoughts, and in a few 
moments said : 

“‘ May I go now, mamma?” 

‘“‘'Yes, my dear; and I hope you will have a 
very pleasant time with Clara and Aunt Han- 
nah and Uncle Joe.” | 

Away ran Mattie, lightfooted as a gazelle, 
and lighthearted as youth and love and good 
purposes could make her. Her slim form, clad 
in a white muslin sack, and with her long 
sunny curls flying from beneath a large “ flat” 
was soon after seen tripping gayly along the 
village street on the way to Uncle Joe’s farm. 

Clara was delighted to see her, and gave her 
many hugs and kisses and words of welcome 
by way of assuring her of that fact. Aunt 
Hannah, who was very fond of Mattie, also 
greeted her cordially, and it was soon settled 


that she should spend the day there, and return 
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to the village directly after tea with Clara, 
when she went to meet the croquet-club. 

After chatting a while together, the two girls 
rambled into the orchard in search of early 
apples. While there they heard the shouting 
of boys. | | 

‘“That’s Sidney’s emigrant party up in the 
woods,” said Clara. ‘I wonder what they are 
shouting for? Suppose we pay them a visit, 
Mattie?” 

«“ Agreed,” replied Mattie. 

So they went up the pasture and into the 
woods, with which both Clara and Mattie were 
well acquainted. Sidney first saw them com- 
ing. He ran to meet them, and bade them 
welcome. 

‘‘ We are come to see your wonderful works, 
Captain DeGrey,” said Clara, as they walked 
toward the pretty little cabin, which met their 
eye directly they stepped into the open space 
around the old mill. 
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“Ysn’t it nice?” said Mattic, running for- 
ward and into the cabin. 

‘¢ Hillo!’’ shouted several voices, from the 
back of the cabin. 

“Oh!” cricd Mattic, springing backwards 
on to the green sward in front. 

‘Pretty emigrants you are!’’ exclaimed 
Clara, coming up just as Godfrey, Robert, 
Louis, and Peter pushed their heads out at the 
cabin door. ‘‘ You’ve been sleeping in the 
middle of the morning.” 

‘¢ They were only resting a little,”’ said Sidney. 

‘“‘T guess you emigrants rest a good deal and 
work very little,” retorted Clara, laughing. 

‘Not exactly,” replied Sidney. “ We built 
that cabin yesterday, and cut down all those 
trees this morning. I think we are a smart 
set, if we are only boys.” 

‘‘Oh yes, I s’pose you are smart,” retorted 
Clara. ‘ Some of you will set a river on fire, 


or find out how to turn rocks into gold, before 
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you die. You will make Lindendale famous, 
no doubt, one of these days.” 

‘‘It’s famous already,” said Godfrey, step- 
ping out of the tent. 

‘For what?—for wonderful boys, eh?” 
asked the bantering girl. | 

‘Kor having discovered perpetual motion,” 
replied Godfrey. 

‘Perpetual motion, hey?. Who is the dis- 
coverer, pray ?” 

“T am.” a: ie 

‘¢Pshaw!”’ 

“T am, truly, and your tongue, Miss Clara 
DeGrey, is an example of it.” 

‘‘- You saucy fellow!” cried Clara, laughing, 
and running with uplifted arm and pretended 
anger toward Godfrey. “Ill give you lessons 
in civility and politeness.” 

But Godfrey ran off toward the shore of the 
pond, with Clara at his heels. The rest of the 
party watched them, except Mattie and her 
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brother, who now withdrew together down the 
road leading from the woods. Mattie had 
. been silent ever since she had caught sight of 
her brother, and her little face looked queerly 
in its solemnity. When out of the others’ 
hearing she said: ‘“O Peter! how could you 
leave your room when pa told you to stay in 
it all the morning?” 

“ How could I? Why, I just stepped out 
upon the roof of the kitchen, which is under 
my window, you know, and slid down the 
gutter. It wa’n’t much to do.” 

““T don’t mean that. I mean how could 
you disobey pa?” 

‘Pa shouldn’t give me such stupid orders.” 

““O Peter, don’t talk so! You know pa did 
it for your good.’” 

“For my good? Not a bit of it, Mattie. 
He did it to punish me. I can get more good 


here in the woods than I could moping in my 
room.” 


“ 


- 
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Mattie did not dcign to answer this foolish 
play on the word good, but asked: 

‘What will pa say, Peter, when he finds it 
out?” 

“He won’t find it out,’”’ said Peter, doggedly. 

Mattie made no reply. She thought of her 
desire to see Peter a better boy, and here he | 
was in open rebellion against his father. What 
could she,say or do? She was thinking, when 
Peter continued: 

‘* Mattie, mind you don’t tell father that you 
saw me here.” 

‘“‘ But suppose he asks me?” 

“ He won’t.” 

‘“‘ But suppose he does ? ” 

‘Then you mustn’t tell.” 

“T can’t tell a story about it, Peter.” 

“<I don’t care what story you tell, but if you 
tell him that you saw me here this morning, I'll 
break the nose off your wax doll.” 


“QO Peter!” exclaimed Mattie, as the tears 
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began to fill her eyes, and grief to swell her 
heart. She would have said more, for she was 
getting ready to make a strong appeal to her 
brother to become a good and obedient boy ; 
but just then Sidney shouted : 

.* Come, Peter! Come, Godfrey! Come, 
boys, all of you. Come! Go to work!” 

Peter ran to obey this summons, saying, as 
he left his sister: “ Mind, if you tell, Pll spoil 
your doll.” 

Mattie followed him slowly, and with a heavy 
heart. ‘ What can I do?” she asked herself, 
but was unable to answer her own question. 

Clara now joined Mattie, but was so full of 
the excitement of the chase after Godfrey that 
she did not notice her grave face and tearful 
eyes. She led her into the cabin, which was 
now furnished with a divan of hemlock boughs, 
‘a table consisting of a board nailed upon two 
posts, and nails on which the boys had hung 
their jackets. | 


— fo — 
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‘“‘ This is cosy, isn’t it?” said Clara, after 
looking round the cabin. “There are their 
dinner-pails on the table. They are going to 
have dinner here, I declare. Isn’t it nice?” 

Mattie replied it was nice, and that she wished 
the girls could have a picnic in the woods, 
which, she said, would be “ capital fun.” Clara 
was of the same opinion, and said : 

“ Pl ask my mother to let me have a picnic 
party next week. I know she will. How nice 
it will be!” 

The two girls now retraced their steps, first 
to the orchard, and then to the house. Clara 
was as active and as merry as a bumble-bee, but 
Mattie, though she entered more or less into 
the varying fancies of her friend, could not 
help thinking of Peter now and then. And 
when she did so her heart became sad and her 
face sober. Still, on the whole, she spent a 
_ happy day. Why not? It was her brother’s 
guilt that troubled her. Had it been her own 
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the case would have been different. Then she 


_— 


might have been gay, but she could not have 
been happy. Guilt and happiness never dwell 
together. 


CHAPTER IX. 


- SIDNEY’S FALL. 


FTER Clara and Mattie had left the camp- 
| ing-ground of our emigrant party, Sidney 
we found that his “ men,” as he called them, 
were inclined to rebel against his authority. 
Louis Sinclair, always an idler, was getting 
weary of a play which, he said, was so much 
like work. Chopping down trees, though they 
were only saplings, tired his arms, and before 
noon he took his axe to the cabin, saying, as he 
left the others : 

‘«‘T’ve done enough for to-day.” 

Sidney vainly begged him not to go. Louis 
was lazy, and would not listen. He went into 
the cabin, and, stretching himself upon the di- 
van of hemlock boughs, said : 
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‘¢ Let them work who love it: I don’t; and 
I’m going to have a snooze before dinner.” 

Most boys are like sheep. They love to fol- 
low one another, especially in a wrong direction. 
Hence Louis’s rebellion infected the rest. Pe- 
ter, already as uneasy as he could well be on 
account of his morning’s disobedience, soon 
ceased his work of piling up the brush for burn- 
ing, and said : 

“I’m tired of this humdrum business. Good- 
by.” 

Without heeding Sidney’s earnest protest, 
he ran off in the direction of his home. His 
purpose was to slip into his chamber unnoticed, 
and stay there until noon, when, said he to 
himself: ‘I will go down to dinner just as if I 
hadn’t been out all the morning, and nobody will 
be the wiser, except Mattie, and I’ve frightened 
her so that she won’t tell.” 

False, deceitful Peter ! 

Godfrey and Robert, seeing two of their 
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party leave, caught their spirit and quitted too. 
They went aside to the dam of the old mill, 
and, seating themselves upon its edge, began 
throwing pebbles into the water. 

Sidney was vexed. He sat down upon a rock, 
feeling very much out of sorts. His plan had 
evidently failed, at least for the present. After 
musing awhile he rose, saying : 

‘© Nobody shall catch me getting up any more 
plays for these fellows. “Ill go down to see 
Uncle Joe.” 

With these words he rose, and after putting 
away his axe and getting his dinner-pail he left 
the woods, without saying one word to his rebel- 
_ lious companions. As he walked off, Godfrey 
nudged his brother’s arm, and said: | 

‘See! Captain Sidney is going off in a huff.” 

~“T don’t care,” replied Robert; “he is a 
little too stiff Tor me. He wants to keep us at 
work like slaves. My! how he did drive us 


yesterday getting up that cabin!-If we had 
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becn real emigrants putting up a place to sleep 
in, we couldn’t have worked harder.” 

“Served you right, Bob. If you had let me 
be captain, I would have shown you how to 
play without getting so mighty tired. That 
Sid DeGrey comes the captain a leetle too 
strong.” 

Wouldn’t he make a grand slave-driver, 
eh, Godfrey?” 

‘J think he would; but, Bob, I don’t ex- 
actly like giving up this game now we’re in for 
it. It might be managed so as to be real fun.”’ 

‘¢ But Sid won’t manage it so, Godfrey. He 
is as much in earnest with it as if we had to 
get in a crop of potatoes this month or starve 
next winter. What’s the use?” 

“Sure enough! What zs the use? Now, 
Bob, look here! Sidney’s played out, isn’t he?” 

‘‘ T guess he is.”’ 

‘Bob, you must help make me captain 
again. Ifyou will, Pll give you my big kite.” 


_—— — i - 
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“Your new kite? Will you, really, Godfrey? 
Then Pll do it, and Pll stick to you this time 
like a teazle — see if I don’t.” 

‘¢ Honor bright, Bob ?” 

‘¢ Yes, honor bright,”’ said Robert, who did 
not seem to see that no faith could be placed 
in the honor of a boy who was dishonorable 
enough to sell his influence for a kite or hum- 
ming-top, or, indeed, for anything else, how- 

_ever valuable. A boy who can be bought has 
no honor. True boys are never in the market. 

“ All right, Bob! Pl trust you this time. 
Now Ill tell you my plan. We must bring 
Ned Wallace and Fred Winter into our set, 
with the understanding that they help vote me 
in captain in place of Sidney. They are your 
cronies, and will do anything you ask them.” 

‘“‘T know that, and they want to join us 
precious bad; but what will Sidney say?” 

‘Who cares? If we get all the rest to vote 


them in, and then to make me captain again, 
10 
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he must yield or quit, and I know he won’t do 
that. But you must try to get Louis right, 
while I fix Peter.” . 
“Well, PU try. But when will you give 
me the kite, Godfrey ? ” | 
“Just as soon as Ned and Fred join us, 
and I’m captain, and not a minute before,’’ 
said Godfrey, casting a look at his brother, 
which said, as plainly as words could: “ You 
know I can’t trust you.” 
- How indeed could either of these brothers 
trust the other? Were they not equally dis- 
honorable ? Is not he who offers a bribe just 
as false and mean as he who accepts it ? 
“Well,” said Robert, “Tl talk with Louis 
in the cabin while we eat dinner. I guess 
Peter went home. You had better see him 
soon, and — look here: suppose you find Ned 
and Fred and tell them to be in old Scolville’s 
pasture about half-past two. Guess we’ll get 
things fixed right by that time.” 
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Godfrey agreed to all this; and, taking his 
dinner-pail, started for home directly. 

Robert went into the cabin, where Louis 
was enjoying a comfortable snooze. Throwing 
himself heavily upon the hemlock boughs, he 
thereby roused the sleeper, and proposed to 
eat dinner with him, as it was getting toward | 
noon. To this Louis, after a few yawns, con- 
sented, and they took down their dinner-pails 
and began eating. After awhile Louis noticed 
the absence of the other boys, and asked: 

“ Where’s Sid and the rest of the fellows ?” 

“ Sid’s mad, and gone off to see his uncle, I 
guess,” replied Robert. “You've given him 
mortal offence, Lu.” 

‘¢ How so?” 

“Why, didn’t you bolt work? And didn’t 
your rebellion set the other fellows to rebelling 
too? And didn’t they all clear out? I tell 
you, Lu, Sid’s played out. He comes the cap- 
tain too strong by half, and the fellows won't ° 
stand it.” | 
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“Is that so?” said Louis, stuffing a huge 
piece of apple pie into his mouth. Like most 
lazy persons, Louis was a great eater. | 

“Yes, that’s so, and I’m sorry,” said Robert, 
falsely affecting a grief he did not feel. “I’m 
real sorry ; for our fun’s up for this vacation if 
we don’t get a leader who can keep us together. 
I’m sorry we didn’t let my brother try it a day 
or two; for J think he would make our play 
seem less like work than it does with Sid.” 

“Think so?” said Louis, swallowing an- 
other huge mouthful of pie. 

“Yes,” replied Robert ; “and I think we 


ought to have Ned Wallace and Fred Winter in 
our set. They are splendid chaps, and they 
think ever so much of you, Lu. I heard them 
say so only last week.” | 

*‘ Did they ?”’ said Louis, pushing a bit of 
plum cake into his mouth. 

“That they did,” returned Robert; and 
then by dint of falsehood and flattering he suc- 


a 
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ceeded at last in persuading Louis to vote to 
admit the two boys, although he knew, as well 
as Robert, that they were boys whose bad hab- 
its made them unsafe companions. They also 
knew that their parents would condemn them 
for doing what they now proposed. But Rob- 
ert had sold his principles for a kite, Louis was 
in bondage to indolence, and what better con- 
clusion could be expected ? | 

Having settled this point to his satisfaction, 
Robert next plied Louis in behalf of Godfrey 
for leader instead of Sidney. The result of 
their talk was that Louis yielded, saying: 

“TI like Sid first-rate, and hate to do anything 
to offend him. But the fact is, I won't stand 
his driving. Let us try Godfrey again.” 

Thus did the plot against Sidney thicken. 
Doubtless he had pressed the boys a little too 
hard. Being active and earnest himself, he for- 
got that his own zeal was no fit measure for 


theirs. Moreover, their play was very much 
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like work, and could only be carried out by 
boys who knew both how to work and how to 
stick to a thing until it was done. 

Godfrey returned after dinner bringing Peter 
Clinton with him. Peter had been won over 
to the plan of making Godfrey captain by the 
proposal to admit Ned and Fred into their cir- 
cle. These boys were so much like himself — 
their habits were indeed worse than his — that 
he was very partial to them, and had often 
thought of quitting Sidney’s set, as he called it, 
and joining theirs. Now that he saw a chance 
of getting them into his own circle, he was 
ready for almost anything. 

It was past two o’clock before Sidney saun- 
tered back to the cabin in the woods. His eye 
brightened when he saw the others there, for 
he had not expected their return. So he smiled 
as he joined the circle they had formed on the 
greensward beneath the walnut tree, and said: 

“Glad to see you, chums. Shall we go to 


work on our clearing ? ” 
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“ Not yet,” said Louis, who had promised to 
unfold their plan of admitting Ned and Fred. 
They had all agreed on this measure, and also 
on having Godfrey for captain before Sidney’s 
arrival. 

Sidney said “ Oh!” and sat down, wonder- 
ing what was coming; for the looks of the boys 
indicated something unusual. Louis thenspoke, 
saying: | 

‘¢ Boys, I should like this game of playing 
emigrants a great deal better than I do if it 
wasn’t such terrible hard work. I think we 
might make it easier if there were more of us. 
You see we've got to cut down those saplings 
and that brush to make a clearing for our gar- 
den. Then we shall have to burn the brush, 
grub up the branches, and make a Virginia 
fence round our lot, and plant our crop—”’ 

‘‘'Yes, and build a boat, too,” interrupted 
~ Robert. - | 
“ Yes, and build a boat, too,” repeated Louis. 
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“ You seé, boys, that’s a mighty sight of work 
for five boys to do —”’ 

“ You forget the hut we are to build,” said 
Godfrey, interrupting him. _ 

“So I did. Well, there’s a hut to build also. 
Now I say that’s too much for us to accomplish — 
during a six weeks’ vacation.” 

‘“‘'That’s so!” said two or three voices. 

‘Yes, that is so, and no mistake,”’ repeated 
Louis, laughing ; “‘ and I propose that we take 
Ned Wallace and Fred Winter into our party.” 

“ Ned Wallace and Fred Winter !”’ exclaimed 
Sidney. ‘“ Why! Ned Wallace smokes tobacco, 
and Fred Winter swears! ” 

‘What of that?” said Peter. ‘“ We are 
not obliged to do as they do any further than 
we like.” | 

‘Of course not,’ added Robert. ‘“ We are 
not spoonies. We can take care of ourselves, 


I guess.” 


“Of course we can,” said Godfrey, with 
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sneer. ‘“‘ We are not so easily led by the nose 
that we shall be obliged to smoke and swear 
because they do, though I don’t think they do 
either much.” 

Sidney saw that he was only one against 
four, and that his companions were determined 
to admit the two boys. So he said no more, 
but, rising from his place, he walked slowly 
aside into the woods, and sat down alone to 
think. After turning the matter over in his 
mind for a long time, he said, half aloud: 

“YT really don’t know what to do. I think I 
ought to quit them altogether. Those boys are 
very wicked, and they will make the rest of us | 
as bad as themselves if we play with them. It 
can’t be right for me to stay in our set. But 
then, if I quit, Uncle Joe won’t let them play 
in his woods, and they will be as mad as hor- 
nets with me all summer. I might try it 
awhile, and say nothing to Uncle Joe or to my 


father about Ned and Fred, and see how it 
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works. But would not that concealment be 
deceit toward my uncle and pa, who hardly 
think me capable of joining hands with such 
bad boys? There’s trouble on either side. 
Oh, I wish I knew what to do.” 

Again Sidney mused in silence. The more 
he thought, the clearer became the path of 
duty. “Yes,” said he, “I ought to quit them, - 
and tell Uncle Joe and pa what the boys have 
done; and I will, too, if Ned and Fred come 
among us.” 

This wise resolve quieted the boy’s mind. 
He was in the right way, and felt at peace with 
himself. 

In this mood he returned to the clearing 
after some delay, where, to his surprise, he 
found the newly-elected boys, talking merrily 
with the others. Sidney’s brow grew dark, 
and he was on the point of turning round and 
going away again, when his purpose was ar- 


rested by Louis’s voice shouting: 
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$6 Hallo, Sidney! Come here!”’ 

‘6 What is it?” inquired Sidney, as he joined 
the group. 

‘¢ Ahem, ahem. We have chosen a new cap- 
tain. We thought you didn’t mean to come 
back.” ; 

‘You have, eh?” said Sidney, striving to 
keep down the blush which his mortified am- 
bition sent up to his ae Whom have 
you chosen?” 

‘“‘ Godfrey,” replied a chorus of voices. 

Godfrey and Sidney exchanged glances. 
Godfrey’s eye was exultant and defiant. Sid- 
ney returned the look of defiance, and, yielding 
to the evil in his heart, inwardly resolved to 
remain with the party, and overturn Godfrey’s 
power. With a strong effort he subdued his 
feelings, and replied, in tones as steady as he 
could command: 

“Godfrey, eh? All right. I hope you will 


have a better time under his lead than you 
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have had under mine.” .Then, forcing a smile 
to his lips, he added, ‘* Mind, I don’t care who 
leads, so as we have a good time.” | 

‘Good for you, Sidney DeGrey,” said Fred 
Winter. ‘“ You talk like a true brick. Give 
me your hand, my hearty.” 

To the surprise of all, Sidney took the offered 
hand. The party then proceeded to the spot 
marked out as their garden clearing, and, with 
jokes and laughter, went on with their work. 

Alas, poor Sidney! His good purposes had 
vanished. His self-esteem was wounded. Pride 
and revenge were at work within him. His 
peace was gone. His breast was a little sea 
lashed into rough waves by the winds of evil — 


passion. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE CROQUET-CLUB. 


HEN the boys broke up their play at the 

CA: 4, Close of the afternoon, Sidney, instead 
13h of going home, walked down to Uncle 
Joe’s house. He dreaded his usual talk with 
his father at the tea-table. He knew he had 
taken a wrong course, and that he was cherish- 
ing wrong feelings. But being still resolved 
to contend with Godfrey for the leadership of 
his companions, and to associate with the two 
bad boys for that purpose, he dared not un- 
bosom himself to his father, who, he felt sure, 
would condemn him. Neither could he speak 
freely with his uncle, who would be sure to 
object to the presence of such well-known spec- 


imens of wickedness as Ned and Fred on his 
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grounds. Hence his manner at Uncle Joe’s 
tea-table was stiff, and he showed an indispo- 
sition to converse which awakened his uncle’s 
suspicions that things were going wrong some- 
where. His cousin Clara was puzzled too, 
and after several unsuccessful attempts to make 
him talk she gave it up, saying, in her exag- 
gerating way: 

‘‘Sid, you are horridly glum this after- 
noon.” 

“Am I?” replied Sidney, looking very 
coldly on his cousin. Z 

‘You know youare. Why, you are as dull 
as a log, and as stupid as an idiot.” 

‘¢ Hush, Clara,” said Aunt Hannah. “ You 
are too hard on your cousin. He is tired, and 
don’t incline to talk.” 

Uncle Joe, who more than half suspected 
that the emigrant party was not moving to 
Sidney’s satisfaction, looked toward him, and 


sald : ' 
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‘¢ You do look weary, Sidney. You mustn’t 
drive your boys too hard.” 

“‘ No, sir,’ replied he, looking more sober 
| than ever. 

“He has a fit of the blues,” said Clara, 
laughing. ‘“ Hadn’t we better send for Dr. 
Fritz?” 

‘Will you please excuse me, Aunt Han- 
nah?” said Sidney, his eyes filling with tears 

as he spoke. a 

“ Certainly, certainly, my dear,” replied that 
gentle lady; ‘but you had better wait a few 
minutes. The carriage is going to the village 
after tea with Clara and Mattie, and you can 
ride home.” 

“Thank you, aunt; I prefer walking,” said 
Sidney, bowing, and hurrying out of the room 
and out-of-doors as quick as possible. 

‘There, you little madcap, you have offended 
your cousin,” said Uncle Joe, looking gravely 


at Clara. 
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‘“T guess not,” replied Clara, with an ex- 
pression in which fun seemed chastened by 
anxiety. Then her face became quite serious, 
and she added: ‘ Most likely he and Godfrey 
Warren have had a spat. Godfrey is always 
annoying him. He is jealous of him—I know 
he is; but Sidney will get the upper hand of 
him in the end, I’m sure. I think I hate God- 
frey Warren. He is horrid.”’ 

‘‘Hush, my dear!” said Aunt Hannah. 
‘You mustn’t talk so. It isn’t right to hate 
any one— not even an enemy.” 

‘Clara don’t mean all she says, mother,” 
observed Uncle Joe. “She is like our old 
Cesar, — her bark is worse than her bite.” 

“Y’m not sure of that, pa,” said Clara, 
laughing and showing her teeth. “I rather 
think if I were real mad you would find me 
more like our Tiger,— my bite would be 
sharper than my bark.” 


‘‘ Mattie,” said Uncle Joe, turning to that 
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quiet little lady, “are you not afraid of such a 
savage maiden as my Clara declares herself to 
be?” | 

‘¢ Clara is only funning, Mr. DeGrey,’’ re- 
plied Mattie, very demurely. 

With a general laugh at Mattie’s quiet way 
of settling the question, the family retired from 
the table. Half an hour later the two girls 
were on their way to the village. At six 
o’clock they joined Julia DeGrey and her 
friends for the purpose of playing croquet. 

“Where are all the young gentlemen ?”’ 
inquired Julia, after the party reached the 
croquet-ground. “It’s five minutes after time, 
and here are only Sidney and Godfrey, and 
they act as if they didn’t know each other. 
Where are Louis, Robert, and Peter ?” 

No one could answer this question. Godfrey 
said his brother had not been home to tea, and 
he guessed he must be gone somewhere with 


the other two; but he did not know. 
11 
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of course, most awkwardly played. They were . 
frequently obliged to consult a manual of the 
game. But they soon got what Clara called 
‘‘the hang of it,” and, notwithstanding the 
obvious want of cordiality between the two 
chiefs, made considerable progress in learning 
it. This was expressed by Clara, when she 
left the ground to go home. 

‘¢] think,” said she, “ we shall get, as the 
boys often say, ‘a good deal of jolly fun’ out 
of this new game when we get used to it.” 
Then, turning toward Sidney and Godfrey, she 
added: “ Especially when you young gents 
recover your good-humor.”’ 

«¢ What zs the matter with you, Sidney ?”’ 
said his sister, when her young friends had 
gone. “ You did not act like yourself this 
evening.” | 

‘¢ I’m mad — madder than I ever was in my 
life,’’ replied Sidney, frowning angrily. 

-<¢ Mad, eh? I hope you won’t bite me, then. 
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. If I thought there was much danger of your 
"madness taking that turn, ’'d have you put 
into a strait jacket. I think I would rather be 
bitten by a mad dog than by a mad brother.” 

Sidney laughed at this speech, in spite of 
his ill-humor, and he said : 

‘¢ Sit down, Ju, in Sleepy Hollow, and Ill 
tell you all about it.” 

His sister sat down in the large Sleepy Hol- 
low chair on the piazza to which her brother 
pointed, and Sidney poured the story of his 
vexations into her ears, closing his statement 
with this question : 

“What ought I to do, Ju?” 

“Tell father, Sidney, and ask his advice.” 

“JT don’t like to.” 

‘Why not?” 

“ Because he will insist on my leaving the 
party on account of those idle fellows they 
have got in it, and then I shan’t have a chance 


to show Godfrey that I am not to be drivén 
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from my leadership by him —the miserable, 
scheming, envious fellow.” | 

‘¢ Hush, Sidney!” said Julia, placing her 
white hand softly over his lips. “‘ You mustn’t 
talk so. You must not mind so much about 
leadership. What matters who leads half a 
dozen boys?” a 

‘Oh, you girls don’t understand how we 
boys feel about such things,” retorted Sidney, 
snappishly. | 

“Perhaps not; but I wish you would talk to 
pa about it. You always do talk over your 
matters with him, and I don’t see why you 
don’t now, unless it is that you know you are 
in the wrong and are too proud to own it — but 
mamma is calling me, and I must go.”’ 

Julia went into the house, leaving her 
brother in a worse humor than ever. Sid- 
ney remained on the piazza musing for another 
half hour. Then he rose from his chair, and 


hurried to his chamber. There he threw him- 
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self upon the bed, still brooding over his trou- 
bles. At last he sat up, and, in muttering 
tones, said : ; 

“Ju is right. What does it matter who 
leads a half-dozen boys? But that isn’t the 
point after all. The question is, shall I let 
that scheming Godfrey crow over me? I’m 
sure that getting in Ned and Fred was all his 
doings, Just to vote me out. I won’t stand it. 
It is my place to be leader, and lead I will. 
I'll see Louis to-morrow morning, and find out 
all about it.” — 

With this purpose in his heart Sidney went 
to bed. Thus far evil was his master. But 
the conflict was not yet over. His mind could 
not find rest in this purpose. Will he let con- 
science, duty, and true manliness conquer ? or 
will false ambition, pride, anger, and revenge 
bind him with their chains? We shall see 
hereafter. | 

When Mattie Clinton reached home, she 
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found her brother seated upon a chair, looking 
very pale and faint. His mother was bending 
over him, and fanning him. The child was 
alarmed, and asked: 

““Q ma! is Peter sick?” 

‘“‘ Yes, dear, he is sick, but not with disease. 
He has been smoking a cigar. He will get over 
it by-and-by.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,” sighed Mattie, stepping 
up to her brother’s side, and placing her hand 
softly upon his cold forehead. 

‘‘T fear that he is unworthy of your sympa- 
thy, my dear,” replied Mrs. Clinton, sighing 
deeply. “He has been acting very wickedly 
to-day. You had better go to bed, child. 
Come here and kiss me good-night.” 

Mattie went round to her mother, and gave 
her a good-night kiss. Then, stealing softly 
out of the room on tip-toe, she went to her 
room, and to that calm sleep which always 


comes to comfort healthy, innocent children. 


« 
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But how came Peter to be in his uncomfort- 
able condition ? He had been led into it by 
the two boys who had that afternoon been ad- 
mitted into the emigrant party. Instead of 
going home when their play ended, he, with 
Robert and Louis, went with Ned and Fred to 
an ice-cream garden which was kept in Linden- 
dale by a very bad man. This man had fitted 
up ‘several pretty summer-houses in his garden. 
They were so covered with trumpet vines, clem- 
atis, ivy, running roses, and wistaria vines, as 
to be very beautiful. Had he used them merely 
.for the sale of ice-cream, lemonade, fruit, and 
cake, to the good people of the village, they 
would have been well enough; but he was a 
bad man, and ready to do anything for money. 
Hence he sold other things in his beautiful 
houses. Cigars, beer, and even spirits were 
furnished to any one, young or old, who could 
pay for them. To this place, Peter, Robert, 


and Louis had been enticed. As they passed 
it, Ned said: 
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“Come, boys! let us go into old Jack 
White’s garden. Ill treat to ice-creams all 
round.” 

‘“‘ It’s tea-time,”’ suggested Louis. ‘ We 
ought to go home.” 

‘¢ Pooh ! Who cares for tea-time ? ” said Ned. 

“‘T do,”’ rejoined Louis ; “ especially when I 
have had a cold dinner, as I did to-day.” 

‘** Good for you, Louis! You always keep an 
eye on the eating,” said Robert. 

‘“¢ I don’t care so much for the tea,” observed 
Peter; “but the old folks will miss me, and 
wonder what’s to pay, if I'm not at the table.”’ 

“The old folks, eh?’ retorted Ned, with a 
sneer. ‘I see: you are nice little obedient 
boys who haven't cut loose from ma’s apron- 
strings yet. I go in for my freedom. [Tm a 
true American boy, ye see, and won’t be a slave 
even to my old dad. It’s time you two fellows 
gave your old folks a lesson out of the boys’ 
liberty-book, eh ? ” 
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‘“‘ They’re afraid to begin,” said Fred Winter. 
“They know they would get whipped if they 
didn’t go home to get their suppers. Spoonics, 
Ned, aren’t they ? : 

“‘Spoonies? Not they. If I thought they 
were I’d cut ’em square. But I think they’re 
regular bricks, and won’t go home until they’ve 
been with us and tasted Jack White’s cream. 
What d’ye say, cronies, eh? ”’ 

Their wicked and rebellious speeches ought 
to have made Louis, and Peter, and Robert 
flee from the company of the other two as they 
would have fied from the faces of wild beasts. 
Instead of doing so, however, they allowed the 
impudence, scorn, flatteries, and sneers of their 
companions to lead them astray. They went 
as sheep go to the slaughter into Jack White’s 
garden. 

After eating their ice-creams, Ned proposed 
that as he had treated to cream, Fred should 


*“‘ stand treat to cigars.”’ 
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“¢ All right!” replied Fred. “I’m always 
willing to do the generous thing.”” Then, turn- 
ing to the waiter, he added, “ Here, waiter! 
bring five cigars.” 

“T don’t smoke!” said Louis ; “ and what is 
more, I won’t. It would make me as sick as a 
dog.” 

“Spoony!”’ grunted Ned Wallace. 

‘‘Don’t you call me spoony,” said Louis, 
glancing fiercely at Wallace. | 

“Keep cool!” replied the impudent boy. 
‘J didn’t call you spoony. I was only talking 
to myself about your wonderful friend Sid De 
Grey. “If he ain’t a spoony, there isn’t one 
in Lindendale.” | 

Louis let this barefaced lie quiet his anger, 
though it did not satisfy him. Neither had 
the ice-cream satisfied his craving for supper. 
And feeling disgusted at the rough manners 
of his new friends, he suddenly rose, and, say- 


ing, “I’m off!” ran out of the garden before 
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the others could stop him. Louis escaped the 
snare this time; not because of his conscience, 
but because his taste was offended. Ned and 
Fred were too rude and vulgar to be his leaders 
very fay down the path of evil-doing. 

With Robert and Peter the case was differ- 
ent. They had low tastes, and these boys just 
suited them. So they joined in the general 
laugh against Louis, and remained to take their 
first lessons in smoking. 

They did not begin very cheerfully, however. 
They knew they were wrong, for both of them 
had been forbidden by their parents to do any- 
thing of the sort. Moreover, they dreaded the 
nausea which they had been told was caused 
by tobacco. On the other hand, strange as it 
seems, their fear of being laughed at by Ned 
and Fred was stronger than their fear of nau- 
sea or of their parents. Hence in the great- 
ness of their folly they went astray. 


A whiff or two of the cigar satisfied Robert. 
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He did not like either the taste or the fecl- 
ing caused by the tobacco. He laid the cigar 
down, and neither the jokes nor the laughter 
of his tempters could induce him to touch it 
again. 

Peter was more determined. His distaste 
was as strong as Robert’s ; but he prided him- 
self on showing pluck, and so smoked on until 
half of the cigar was consumed. Then his 
stomach revolted from the filthy thing, his 
head swam, his face became deadly pale, and 
he vomited so severely that even Ned and Fred 
were alarmed and ran away, leaving Robert to 
care for his friend, and—to pay Jack White’s 
bill! 

It cost Robert a good deal of time and pa- 
tience to get Peter home. He succeeded in 
doing so, however, and, having told Mrs. Clin- 
ton that Peter had smoked himself sick, he 
hurried to his own home. The reader now 


understands why the three boys were not at 
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the croquet-club, and why Mattie found Peter 
so sick on her return. He may also see how 
dangerous a thing it is to enter into the com- 
panionship of the wicked. | 

‘¢ Enter not into the path of the wicked, and 
go not in the way of evil men. Avoid it, pass 
‘not by it, turn from it, and pass away. For 
they sleep not except they have done mischief, 
and their sleep is taken away unless they cause 


some to fall.”’ 


CHAPTER XI. 


PE. -‘sLINTON PUNISHED. 


HE nextday was rainy. Not a day of 


~ drizzle, but of pouring, continual rain. 


cf It was such a hard rain, that, as Julia De 


Grey stood looking out at the window, she 


“Sidney, this rain reminds me of Longfel- 


low’s lines about rain, where he says : 


‘ How it clatters along the roofs, 
Like the tramp of hoofs! 
How it gushes and struggles out 
From the throat of the overflowing spout! 
Across the window-pane 
It pours and pours: 
And swift and wide, 
With a muddy tide, 
Like a river down the gutter roars 


> 99 


The rain, the welcome rain! 
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“Very pretty poetry, Ju, but the words don’t 
fit this rain.” 

“Why not, Sidney?” , 

‘“There’s too much — _— 


Don’t you know that ° :2 wicked, and 


Says ; oy ° 
y 1. Avoid it, pass 
: vad 
‘From the neighbo + away. For 
Come the boys, Wen OM TS wg as 
With more thar ; 28 


And commotion, 

And down the wet etreets 
Sail their mimic fleets, 

Till the treacherous pool 
Engulfs them in its whirling 


And turbulent ocean.’ | 4 


Now I'd like to know what schoolboy would 
be likely to venture out in this rain? Why! 
it would wash him into the brook in less than 
no time!” 

‘Well, it does rain a little harder in the 
street than it does in the poem, I confess, Sid- 


ney, but that don’t spoil the poetry, does it ?” 
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“¢No; 1 like that first-rate. Irecited the cn- 
tire poem at school last declamation day ; and 
I like the rain, too, because it keeps me out of 


= . ‘il Monday ; for to-mor- 


99 


; zt 
al | of yours, from which 
+? HE next * 1, has been spoiled.” 
ows drizzle © “" don’t sce that I am to 
blame. The — cows out of Godfrey’s 
ambition to be u . avad of a thing or no- 


where. He’s at the head now, but if I don’t 
beat him before we get through, then my name 
isn’t Sidney DeGrey.” 

This was said with so much asperity, that 
Julia looked with wonder and pain at her 
brother. His eyes were flashing and his brow 
was knitted into ascowl. She sighed, and said: 

‘‘ Sidney, why don’t you tell pa all about 
it?” 

‘‘ Because I don’t choose to.” 


‘And I don’t choose to talk to a cross 
12 
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brother,” retorted Julia, feeling that she was 
sharply snubbed; then, turning from the win- 
dow seat, she left the room. 

“‘ Everybody’s cross,” said Sidney to him- 
self. “I know I am, and I can’t help it. God- 
frey Warren is my enemy. He will be the big- 
gest toad in the swamp, and I won’t submit to 
him — that I won’t. Tl beat him somehow, if. 
I die for it. How shall I manage it?” 

Alas, poor Sidney! How strange it was he 
could not see that if Godfrey’s wish to be leader | 
among the boys made him his enemy, then his 
own wish to be the leader gave Godfrey equal 
reason to regard him as hisencmy. The fact 
is, they were both wrong in being so eager to 
be leaders. Godfrey, however, was most to 
blame, because he had used improper means to 
achieve his end. Sidney had never done this, 
but, in allowing his bad feelings to triumph as 
he was now doing, he was fast sinking to God- 

frey’s level. 
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The rain continued to fall all day, and Sid- 
ney spent its weary hours brooding over his 
troubles. Several times he tried to read, but 
found it impossible to fasten his mind upon any 
book in the house. He was as restless as the » 
sea, and his heart kept throwing up the mire 
and dirt of angry and revengeful feeling all 
day. 

‘¢'You seem very restless to-day, my son,” 
said Mrs. DeGrey, in the afternoon, observing 
his uneasy manner. ‘ What is the matter?” 

‘Qh, nothing,” replied Sidney; ‘only it’s . 
precious dull keeping in the house this rainy 
day.” : 

This was not true. There was something 
the matter, and it was not the rain only which | 
made him so unhappy. Sidney felt that his. - 
answer was an untruth, and he became more 
restless than before. 

While Sidney is making himself miserable 


because he is not the recognized leader of a 
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few schoolmates, we will look in at Peter Clin- 
ton’s home. 

The severe rain had kept Mr. Clinton from 
going into town that day, very muck to the 
annoyance of Peter. A night’s sleep had made 
that unworthy boy as well as ever, and his 
father, taking him into the library, subjected 
him to a very severe course of questioning 
about the affair of the day before. Peter was 
stubborn, and it was a long time before his 
father could extract all the facts from his un- 
willing lips. He succeeded at length, however, 
and, seeing that his son’s perversity, joined to 
the evil influence of such boys as Ned Wallace 
and Fred Winter, would surely work his ruin, 
he felt compelled to resort to severe measures. 
Leaning his head upon his hand, he thought 
over the case, and prayed for direction for | 
some time. Then, drawing a deep sigh, he 
looked sorrowfully toward his son, and said: 


** My son, your conduct distresses me. You 
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are perverse and disobedient. If you go on in 
the path you have chosen, you will destroy 
yourself, break your mother’s heart, and bring 
my gray hairs down to the grave in sorrow. 
Why will you act so? Why can’t you resolve 
to be a better boy?” 

Here Mr Clinton paused. His feelings were 
too strong for utterance, and tears stole down 
the strong man’s cheek. It was a sight that 
ought to have subdued Peter’s spirit. 

But it did not. He stood, I will not say 
wholly unmoved, but unsubdued. Poking out 
his cheek with his tongue, he held down his 
head, and said to himself: 7 

‘¢T wish the old man would make haste and — 
get through with his lecture.” 

To his father’s question he made no reply. 
Mr. Clinton saw by his manner that his heart 
was untouched. This, of course, increased his 
own anguish, and he resolved to use sterner 


measures. 
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‘¢ My son,” he resumed, “ you are as obsti- 
nate as you are rebellious. Even kindness 
fails to subdue you. I must seq what virtue 
_ there is in the rod. I shall now whip you for 
leaving your room yesterday morning, and for 
your disgraceful conduct last night. If bear- 
ing pain myself would benefit you, I would 
gladly consent to suffer it even to martyrdom ; 
but it would not, and, for your own sake, I 
must inflict punishment upon you.” 

Peter winced, but said nothing; only his 
brow gathered a darker frown, while his father 
went to a corner of the room, and took down a 
small riding-whip. 

Returning to the boy’s side with the whip in 
his hand, he said, ‘* My son, I would rather be 
- whipped myself than whip you. Confess that 
you are sorry for your misconduct; promise 
that you will try to amend, and I will not pun-* 
ish you.” 


Peter continued silent. 
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‘Then, said the agonized father, ‘I must 
“whip you.” 

Taking his son firmly by the collar, Mr. Clin- 
ton struck him smartly across the shoulders 
several times. After which he paused, and 
said : 

‘Will you confess you did wrong? Will 
you promise amendment ?”’ 

Still Peter made no reply. 

“‘Qbstinate boy!” said his father. ‘ Must 
I whip you again?” | 

A half-dozen more strokes made Peter feel 
that his father was no longer to be trifled with, © 
His shoulders and back smarted with pain, and 
he cried: 

“Don’t pa! Please don’t!” 

‘“‘Are you sorry for your misconduct, my 
son ?”’ 

“Oh, yes! Don’t whip me any more!” 

“Will you try to be a better boy?” 

“Yes, father. Oh, my back! Yes, father, 
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I'll be a good boy if you wou’t whip me any 
more.” 

‘Enough, my son,” said Mr. Clinton, letting 
go his boy’s collar, and returning the rod to its 
place. “Itis not pleasure but pain to me to 
whip you. I have uscd the rod to save you. 
Now kneel down, and I will pray that the sor- 
row you have expressed may be made deep 
and genuine.” | 

Peter dropped upon his knees. Mr. Clinton 

-" prayed very earnestly for him. So earnestly 
____ that Peter’s heart smote him, and he said to 


~ 


himself: . 

‘How my father does love me!” 

There was a mighty power in that thought. 
It made the boy’s heart thrill with feeling. It 
broke the hard crust of selfishness which had 
hitherto enclosed his affections. It awakened 
its own likeness in Peter’s breast, and he arose — 
from his knees saying to himself: “TI will try 


to love my father and my mother and Mattie.” 
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Mr. Clinton saw by Peter’s eyes that a 
change had come over him; so, wisely forbear- 
ing all further punishment, he kissed the boy’s 
forehead with much fondness, and said: 

“My son, I have faith in you. You will 
become a better boy.” 

“1 will try, father,” replied Peter, wiping 
away the tears which now rolled down his 
cheeks. | 

“May God keep you, Peter! But, mark me! 
there are two things you will find indispens- 
able to success: The first is prayer; the sec- 
ond is to abandon the company of those bad 
boys who led you astray last evening.” _ 

‘You mean Fred Winter and Ned Wallace, 
sir?” 

‘“‘'Yes, my son; and I require you to forsake 
their society entirely.” 

“Entirely?” 

‘Yes, entirely. You must never make them 


your companions.” 


~ 
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‘‘ Mustn’t I speak to them, sir?” ) 

‘‘'Well, since they are your schoolmates, I 
suppose you must treat them with the courtesy 
of speaking=* you meet them; but you must 
not converse or play with them any more. Do 
you understand ?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

- Mr. Clinton now resumed his reading, and 
Peter walked out of the library a somewhat 
better boy than when he entered it. Better 
feelings were in his heart, and better purposes 
filled his mind. 

In the hall he met his sister, who seemed to 
be waiting for him on the stairs. As soon as 
she saw him she rushed up to him, and, throw- 
ing her arms round his neck, kissed him, and 
sobbed : 

““Q Peter! I’m so sorry pa whipped you!” 
« So was I, Mattie,” said Peter, with un- 
wonted kindness, as he gently released himself 


from his sister’s embrace; “ but I don’t mean 
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‘o be whipped any more. I’m going to be a 
good boy.” 

‘Are you?” said Mattie, turning her large 
blue eyes upon him. “I’m. lad!” 

‘“‘Soam I. Come, show me your new wax 
doll.” 

Now Mattie’s wax doll was her peculiar 
treasure. She had always kept it out of Pe- 
ter’s reach, because she feared he would break 
it, as indeed he had often threatened to do 
when he felt cross or mischievous. As soon as 
he asked to see the doll she thought of his 
threats, shuddered, and made no answer. Pe- 
ter watched her face in silence for a moment 
or two, and then continued : 

“‘ Can’t you trust me, Mattie?” 

“'Yes,”’ replied the child, with a great effort. 
“Twill. If you are going to be a good boy, 
you won’t hurt my doll.” 

Mattie ran up to her room, and soon re- 


turned to the dining-room into which Peter 
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had gone, bearing in her arms the precious 
doll. Holding up the toy in her hands so that 
Peter could see its face, she said : 

‘“Tsn’t she a beauty? Look at her nice silk 
dress! I made it all myself. Ma cut and 
fitted it; but I made it. Isn’t it beautiful ? 
Look at her eyes, too! Aren’t they pretty? 
See how nicely they move!” 

‘Let me make them move,” said Peter, 
holding out his hands to receive the doll. 

But Mattie’s faith in Peter’s good purposes 
was not strong enough to lead her to trust her 
doll in his hands, and, retiring a step or two 
backwards, she replied: 

“ Don’t, Peter. You can see her just as well 
as if you held her yourself.” | 

“But I want to see what makes her eyes 
move,” replied Peter, making a dash at the doll. 

Mattie started to run. Her brother’s fingers 
clutched the doll’s dress, and in the struggle 
the doll fell to the ground. | 


’ 
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‘There, you naughty, wicked fellow! you’ve - 
spoiled my beautiful doll,’ cried Mattie, feel- 
ing very angry. Then, picking up the doll, 
and seeing that its nose was smashed, she ut- 
tered a cry so loud and painful that it brought 
her father and mother into the room. 


‘‘See what that naughty Peter has done!” 


said Mattie, pointing toward the doll’s broken 


nose. 

“T couldn’t help it! I didn’t’mean to! I'll 
buy her another!” said Peter, feeling really 
sorry for the mischief he had done. 

Mrs. Clinton sighed to witness Mattie’s grief, 
and what she thought was Peter’s ugliness. 
Mr. Clinton sat down, called Mattie to his side, 
and by careful questioning drew from her and 
Peter an exact account of the whole affair. 
After hearing both sides, he said: : 

‘You were wrong, my son, in snatching at 
the doll, and I think you ought to give up 


your pocket money and buy Mattie another. 
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But for your. former habit of destroying her 
playthings I should blame her for not letting 
you take the doll; but you see her fears grew 
out of your own past misconduct, and I do not 
blame her. Will you buy her another doll as 
soon as you can?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

‘Very good, my son. The sacrifice will 
benefit you. It will help you become that 
good boy you have recently purposed to be. 
Don’t be discouraged because your old habits 
have so soon brought you into trouble.” 

Peter left the room and went to his own 
chamber. There, throwing himself upon the 
bed, he muttered: 

“It’s no use for me to try to be a good boy. 
I wasn’t made for that sort of thing; but” — 
here the thought of his father’s deep feeling 
and strong love came into his mind — “ but — 
ahem — but for father’s sake, I'll try.” 


Peter’s motive for trying was a good one; 
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but he needed still better ones to make him 
what he had promised to become. Had he 
said, “ For my own sake, for father’s sake, and 
for my duty’s sake, the Lord helping me, I 
will try,” he would have been much more 


likely to succeed. 


CHAPTER XII. é 


SIDNEY’S NOBLE PURPOSE. 


HAT long rainy day closed with a splendid 

“xy Sunset and a glorious rainbow. “ See, 

cg pa!” said Sidney to his father, as they 

stood together at the parlor window ; “‘ what a 

beautiful rainbow! We shall have a fine day 
to-morrow.” 

‘“‘ Yes, the rain is over, and the descending 
sun shines as if it rejoiced over its escape from 
the mists and clouds which have hidden its glo- 
ries all day. I hope my son will, in like man- 
ner, speedily escape from the clouds which seem 
to lie upon his spirits.” 

Sidney looked into his father’s face as if he 
wanted to read his thoughts. He saw nothing 


there, however, except signs of pity and love. 
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“ Father sees that am in trouble,” thought 

& 
Sidney, “and he wants me to tell him about 
it. I wish I had told him before. I don’t like 


e @ 
to do it now.” e 


Why did Sidney shrink from telling his fa- 
ther the cause of his vexation ? Why, indeed, 
had he withheld it from him at first? Was it 
not because he felt that although Godfrey was 
the chief offender, he was not without blame 
himself? Without doubt his conscience told 
him so, and thus made him a. coward in his 
father’s presence. 

While Sidney was thinking, to his great 
_ relief he saw Mr. Clinton enter the gate and 
walk toward the house. Drawing a long breath, 
he turned to his father, and said : 

‘¢ Pa, I guess Mr. Clinton wants to talk with 
you about Peter.” | 

‘¢'Very likely, my son. Go, let him in.” 

Sidney having conducted Mr. Clinton to his 


father, left the room. The two gentlemen had 
13 
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a long conversation, durin 
related all he had learng : ‘om Peter about the 
addition of Fred and Ned the boys’ emigrant 
party in the woods. H§ftold him also of .Pe- 
ter’s new purposes, and Blpsed his statements 
by saying : e : 

“T am anxious to enlist your son in an en- 
deavor to improve my poor, idle boy’s charac- 
ter. Sidney has good principles, and appears 
to strive hard to maintain them. I admire him 
greatly, and cherish strong hopes that his influ- 
ence will do much toward saving my boy from 
going further into evil ways.” 

‘¢T am glad, sir, that my son’s character is 
such as to command your admiration,” replied 
Mr. DeGrey, highly gratified, no doubt, to hear 
Sidney so highly spoken of; “but I fear he is 
in no mood just now to play the part of a re- 
former. He is acting from wrong motives, and 
is very unhappy about something. I do not 


know exactly what his trouble is, but if he was 
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not yielding to something wrong, I feel sure 
that those two idle boys would not have been 
tolerated an hour in his circle.” 

“‘ Perhaps he was overruled by the others ?” 
suggested Mr. Clinton. 

‘“‘ Then if he had been acting like himself, he 
would have quitted the party and told me.” 

“Perhaps so, Mr. DeGrey. But, be that as 
it may, I have no doubt he will come out right. 
His principles will save him from going very far 
wrong. Will you try to enlist him in the work 
of making my son a better boy ?”’ 

“ Certainly I will, Mr. Clinton. Your son’s 
case is far from hopeless. His fondness for 
my boy and his melted feelings under your 
appeals show that he has a heart. Bind his 
heart to yourself, Mr. Clinton, and you will be 
able to Icad him into the path of rectitude. My. 
son will do all he can to help you, I am sure.” 

“T thank you most cordially, Mr. DeGrey, 


for your kindness. Good-evening.” 
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‘‘ Good-evening, sir,” replied Mr. DeGrey, 
bowing to his neighbor as he left the room. 

Mr. Clinton’s visit led Mr. DeGrey to resolve 
on bringing Sidney to an explanation of his late 
unusual silence respecting his darling scheme 
of playing emigrants. So, going to the door of 
the library he called : 

“ Sidney |” 

‘“‘' Yes, pa,” replied Sidney, from the upper 
hall. 

“¢ Come to me in the library, my son.” 

Sidney obeyed reluctantly. He was not ready 
‘in his feelings for the explanation - which he 
rightly judged his father was about to require. 

‘Sit here, Sidney,” said his father, pointing 
to a chair at his side. 

Sidney seated himself. Mr. DeGrey began 
by saying : ae es 4 

‘‘'You have been very reserved of late, my 
son. What ails you 9% 

“¢ Nothing, sir.” . 
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“Nothing? Are you answering me quite 
truthfully, Sidney ?” 

‘“‘ Well, nothing particular, I mean,” replied 
Sidney, blushing, and holding down his head. 

“ Nothing particular, ch? Then tell me why 
you consented to admit those bad boys, Win- 
ter and Wallace, into your emigrant party?” 

“‘T did not consent,” reyied Sidney, a little 
galled by his father’s question, and especially 
by the tone in which it was put. 

‘¢ But you played with them, did you not? i 

“ They played with us.” : 

“‘ Sidney, you displease me,” said Mr. De 
Grey, sharply. ‘You do not answer me 
frankly.”’ | 

Sidney’s eyes filled with tears. To be spo- 
ken to harshly by his father was a new thing 
to him. It pained him keenly, and roused all 
this better feelings to action. He resolved to 
unbosom himself. With this resolution came 


a strong outburst of feeling. He wept freely. 


“ 
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His father, knowing that weeping would re- 
lieve him, took his hand, and, moving his chair 
close up to his son’s side, gently drew his head 
to his breast. 

Sidney already felt happier than he had 
done since his rivalry with Godfrey began. 
He was getting into the right path again, and 
the dove of peace was already flying towards 
him with an olive leaf of love and trust in its 
mouth. | 

As soon as he could recover himself, he gave 
his father a faithful account of all that had 
taken place since his vacation began. He told 
him how vexed he had felt with Godfrey, how 
he had tried to let him lead, but could not 
bring himself to do it, and how, for the pur- 
pose of doing his best to recover his leadership, 
he had stayed with the boys after the two ob- 
jectionable fellows had been admitted in his | 
absence. He wound up by asking: “ Don’t 
you think, pa, that Godfrey is to be blamed ? ” 
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‘¢ That he is more blameworthy than you, I 
have no doubt,” replied Mr. DeGrey, gravely ; 
‘but that does not make your conduct right.” 

‘¢ What did I do that was wrong, pa?” 

‘You were wrong at the beginning, my son.” 

‘Wrong at the beginning, pa! Please tell 
me how.” 

‘You set your mind too strongly on being 
recognized as leader by the other boys. You 
were too ambitious. Do you recollect what I 
said to you about the viper the other day?” 

“ Yes, pa; but I didn’t do anything to make 
the boys elect me leader, and Godfrey did.” 

‘Very true, my son; but you ‘felt exceed- 
ingly bad when Godfrey got himself chosen 
over your head. You were vexed with him. 
If I do not judge you too severely, you did 
more than to be vexed. You envied and hated 
him. You even did what you knew would 
displease me and injure all your companions, 


when you consented to play with Winter and 
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Wallace in order that you might somehow ob- 
tain your revenge. Were such feelings right?” 

** No, sir;’’ and Sidney sighed as he made 
this admission ; “ but Godfrey did so much to 
provoke me.” 

“No doubt Godfrey did wrong, very wrong ; 
but his misconduct does not excuse you. You 
know he had as good a right to aspire to lead- 
ership as you had.” 

This was a new view of the case to Sidney. 
He had been so full of himself it had not oc- 
curred to him that Godfrey had as much reason 
to be offended with his aspirations as he had 
to be with Godfrey’s. He was somewhat stag- 
gered, and he looked up inquiringly into his 
father’s face. 

‘Yes, my son,” continued Mr. DeGrey; 
“his right to aspire was equal to yours, and 
that fact should have made you considerate 
when the boys chose you over him. His man- 


agement, however, was very wrong. It must 
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have tried your feelings deeply, I know. | Still, 
as a boy of principle, you should have resisted 
your cvil passions. Real virtue is like a wave- 
washed rock, you know: it stands firmly in the 
fiercest storm.” | 

‘T’m afraid I haven’t much real virtue, pa,”’. 
rejoined Sidney, humbled by the view he now 
had of his late weaknesses. 

“Don’t take. too dark a view of yourself, 
my dear boy,” said Mr. DeGrey. “ You have 
good principles, for which you should thank 
that kind Providence which gave you birth 
where you have been faithfully instructed. 
You have, thanks to the helpful grace of God, 
tried with more or less success to walk in the 
light of your principles. You must keep try- 
ing. You must try harder than ever. You 
must try, trusting in the help of the Great 
Teacher. You must set the attainment of 
right character be*ore your eyes as the end of 


life.” 


o- 
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‘¢ How can I do that, father ?”’ | 

‘¢ Suppose I were to tell you to give me a 
sketch of the landing of Columbus in America, 
what would you do?” 

‘‘T would copy that engraving of it which 
hangs in the parlor.” 

‘Very good. Now the Bible gives you an 
example of a complete and beautiful and right 
character in the life of Christ. To copy his 
life is te seek right character.” | 

“How can a boy copy his life, father? ”’ 

‘By trying to act and feel as he felt and 
acted.” ~ 

Sidney leaned his head on his father’s shoul- 
der, and thought seriously for several minutes. 
At last he looked up, and said, softly and 
slowly : 

‘Father, I will try to seek right character 
as the great object of my life.” 

‘“‘May He whose earthly life is our great 


model, help you, my son!” said Mr. DeGrey, 
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very solemnly ; and he added, * You must not 
fail to seek that character in everything you 
do.” | 

‘¢ How in everything, pa?” 

“In this emigrant company of yours, for 
example. You can be forbearing toward God- 
frey. You can quietly proceed with your play 
with the same cheerfulness as you would if you 
were leader. That forbearance and submission 
will weaken your love of power, and strengthen 
your humility. Thus your character will be 
improved.” 

“T see, sir,” replied Sidney. “Tl try, too; 
but it will be hard work, I know. -How shall 
I manage about Fred and Ned?” 

“TI will see Uncle Joe after church to-mor- 
row. He will go to your camping-ground on 
Monday, and, if they appear there, will forbid 
them to come on to his land to play. They 
are very bad boys, and must be treated very 
decidedly.” 
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With this assurance that the intruders into 
his circle would be disposed of by Uncle Joe, 
Sidney felt that a huge difficulty was to be 
taken out of his way, and he rose to leave the - 
room. His father restrained him, however, for 
a moment, by laying his hand upon his arm 
and saying: | 

‘‘ Sidney, Mr. Clinton wishes you to try if 
you cannot help Peter to become a better 
boy.” 

“JT help Peter, pa! What can I do?” 

‘Well, Peter has promised his father that 
he will quit his bad habits. Suppose you tell 
him of your purpose to make the pursuit of 
right character the great object of your life, 
and persuade him, if you can, to do so too.” 

‘Do you think, pa, that Peter really means 
to try hard?” asked Sidney, who found it dif- 
ficult to believe in Peter’s sincerity. 

‘“¢ His father has faith in him, and we must 


trust him too. Remember, my son, a charity 
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that believeth and hopeth all things of oe is 
one part of that character you have resolved to 
seek.” | 

“I didn’t think of that, pa,” replied Sidney. 

““] suppose not; but now I have reminded 
you of it, you must endeavor to put charity 
into your character. Good-night, my son.’” 

‘“ Good-nighf, father,” said Sidney, affection- 
ately. As it was now getting to be somewhat 
late in the evening, Sidney thought he would 
go at once to his chamber. There he sat 
down and thought over the events of the last 
three days, and particularly the conversation 
with his father. He had long been trying to 
be a genuine Christian boy, and had not failed 
to look for help to his Father in heaven. But 
on this evening his purposes took a deeper root. 
He saw more clearly than ever before what 
being a Christian boy meant. After some time 
spent in reading his Bible, in praying, and in 
thinking, he took a little book in which he often 
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wrote things he wished to remember, and wrote 
as follows: 

‘“‘T have promised my father that I will seek 
right character as the great object of my life. | 
I understand by this promise that I must try 
to be what Christ was when he was a boy, and 
that if I live to be a man I must be such a 
man as he was when he grew up. I suppose 
this means that I must be — 1, pious; 2, kind; 
3, forgiving; 4, true; 5, honest; 6, pure; 7, 
just; 8, industrious; 9, temperate; 10, hum- 
ble; 11, benevolent; 12, obedient. Perhaps 
it means more than this. If it does I shall 
find out as I grow older. AU these things I 
will try to be if my heavenly Father will help 
me. I will begin by having faith in Peter, and 
by letting Godfrey be leader of the boys as 
long as they want him.” — 

Such was Sidney’s purpose when he went 
to his pillow that night. The conversation 


with his father had done him much good. He - 
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had seen into his own heart, had mourned over 
the evil feclings and desires he saw there, had 
confessed them to his earthly father and to 
his heavenly Friend, had been comforted, and 
had formed a noble resolution for the future. 
Will he stick to his purpose ? 


CHAPTER XIII. : 
CHARMING MISS BLUE. 


SN ct Sidney’s good habits was that of 


oy confiding in his mother. As we have 
UTN= 


_ & seen, he usually talked over all his boyish 
doings with his father, mother, and sister, at 
the tea-table. But with his mother he was still 
more free in his communications. He generally 
told her all that was in his heart. This was a 
delightful practice, very rare in boys, but very 
beneficial to Sidney. He found so much ten- 
derness, such sweet sympathy, and such a readi- 
ness to understand him and to appreciate his 
difficulties, on the part of his mother, that he 
often said to himself, when thinking of her: — 
“My mother is the best and wisest Woman 


in the world. She seems to know all about a 
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boy’s feelings, and I like to tell her mine. She 
always helps me with her good advice. Bless 
her! She is a precious mother, and I love her 
dearly. I would work myself to death for 
mother if it were necessary.” 

These were not idle thoughts in Sidney’s 
mind. He meant them. He showed his sin- 
cerity by promptly meeting all his mother’s 
wishes without grumbling. Thus, while she was 
his guide and helper, he was her comfort and 
delight. ‘Very beautiful and very pure was the 
love that bound Sidney to his mother. 

The events of the week just passed had, how- 
ever, been so numerous, and Sidney’s heart had 
been so much under the control of wrong feel- 
ings, that he had found little time and less in- 
clination to talk freely with her. His reserve 

| grew out of a conviction that he was wrong and 
meant to continue wrong. How could he tell 
his noble-minded mother that? But now that 


he was resolved to right himself, his reserve 
14 ; 
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vanished, and he sought an opportunity on Sun- 
day morning, between breakfast and church- 
time, to tell her all his thoughts. 

She heard his story patiently, holding his 
hand in hers while he talked. At the close of 
half an hour’s talk, she kissed him tenderly, 
passed her hand softly over his head, and said : 

‘Your father is right. He has given you a 
grand idea, my son. Right character is every- 
thing. It is worth more to yourself, and will 
make you worth more to others, than money, or 
great learning, or fame, or all combined. But 
don’t forget, my son, that the foundation of all 
true character must be piety. Love-to your 
Creator, faith in your Redeemer, must be the 
root from which purity, truth, honor, faithful- 
ness, benevolence, humility, and all the other 
qualities which make up a noble and manly 
character must spring. Do you understand 
that, Sidney ? ”’ 

“J think I do, mother.”’ 


- 
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“T am glad you do — but the first bell rings. 
I must prepare for church.” 

On the way to church, Sidney told his sis- 
ter what had passed between him and his pa- 
rents. Julia smiled approval ; for although she 
was not as earnest as her brother in the pursuit 
of good, neither was she a frivolous, foolish 
girl. She replied: 

“JT am afraid you will find a good many 
difficulties in your way, Sidney.” 

“I know; but pa says that there is no way 
to get strength of character except by over- 
coming difficulties. He says our strength 
comes out of our struggles.” 

Julia sighed; for she recollected the strug- 
gles she had had with her own weaknesses. | 
She rejoined: 

“That depends on whether we conquer or 
not. If we are beaten, we are made weaker 
and not stronger, are we not?” 


Sidney said that question was a “ stumper ; ” 
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by which not very eloquent word I suppose he 
meant that it was a hard question for him to 
answer. But, after walking on for a minute or 
two in silence, he looked up, and, with flashing 
eyes, said: a 

“ Jule, I can answer your question now.” 

‘¢ Well, answer it, then.” 

“If we stay beaten, we are made weaker by 
struggling with a difficulty; but if we up and 
at it again and again until we beat, then we 
are made stronger. Isn’t that so?” 


? 


“TI suppose it is,” said Julia, quietly, and — 
looking quite sober again. Sidney’s. words 
reminded her that she was not in the habit 
of “trying and trying again” to conquer her 
faults. | 

They were now getting into the stream of 
church-goers, and could not therefore continue 
their conversation. : 

In the afternoon Julia and her friend Nellie 


Warren walked to the Sunday-school in com- 
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pany. They went early, and, instead of going 
directly thither, walked round the outskirts of 
the village. Their route led them through the 
edge of an ancient strip of woods. As they 
entered these woods they met Miss Blue, the 
village schoolmistress, who accosted them 
thus: 

“Young ladies, I have been grossly in- 
sulted.” 

“Indeed! By whom, pray?” replied the 
girls. 

‘¢ By those idle boys down yonder,” rejoined 
Miss Blue, pointing to the other extremity of 
the woods. 

“How did they insult you?” asked Julia. 

‘They sung a foolish song about me,” said 
Miss Blue, looking very blue as she gave the- 
half-laughing girls this important bit of infor- 
mation. 

Before either of the girls could reply a rust- 


ling was heard in the woods, and then a chorus 
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of boys’ voices sung, or chanted rather, the 
following silly words: 
“Charming Miss Blue, 
Don’t we love you! 
Pretty Miss Blue, 
Boo-hoo, boo-hoo!” 

This chant was succeeded by a loud peal of 
laughter. Miss Blue looked very red now, as 
she said: = | . 
‘There! Did you ever hear such imperti- 
. hence? What shall I do about it? I wish I 
knew who those impudent boys are.” 

‘Here we are, look at us,’ said one of three 
boys who now stepped from behind a tree, but 
who, on seeing Julia and Nellie, darted back 
and ran off as fast as possible. ‘Evidently he 
was not pleased to see them in Miss Blue’s 
company. - 

Julia and Nellie saw at a glance that the 
boys were Peter Clinton, Edward Wallace, and 
Frederick Winter. Miss Blue, not having lived 
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Julia and Nellie meeting Miss Blue. 
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long in the village, did not know them. She 
was a somewhat conceited young lady, — an old 
maid, some folks styled her, —quite starched in 
her ways, and very easily offended by little an- 
“noyances. These boys had heard of her from 
the little ones at their homes who attended her 
school, which, being for small children, was 
kept open through most of the summer months. 
Julia tried to smooth her ruffled dignity by 
saying: 

“They are only idle boys, Miss Blue, not 
worth noticing.” | 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Miss Blue, tossing 
her head haughtily. ‘I think they ought to 
be noticed, and well whipped, too, with a raw- 
hide.” | 

Thus saying, Miss Blue walked on. The 
poor girl was made miserable for the rest of 
that day by the nonsense of three idle boys. 
She was right in saying they merited a whip- 


ping. She was wrong in letting such a little 
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—_ 


thing disturb her peace. Dut she was not one 
of those happy persons who look on the bright 
side of things. It was rather her habit to tor- 
ment herself with trifles. I doubt if the good 
people of Lindendale were wise when they 
hired her to teach their primary school. I 
never could admire Miss Blue. 

After the girls had laughed over.M{iss Blue’s 
anger, Julia told Nellie what she had learned 
through her brother of Peter’s late promises of 
reformation, and of Sidney’s intention to en- 
gage Peter in the pursuit of a better charac- 
ter. She concluded by saying: 

‘“‘ Peter’s conduct to-day does not look much 
like improvement. I wonder what it all means.” 

Presuming’ that the reader wonders too, I 
will leave Julia and Nellie to pursue their walk 
to Sunday-school, and let him into the secret 
of Peter’s misconduct. 

Peter had begun that Sunday very well for 


him. He was up in good time for breakfast, 
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kept his feet and fingers out of mischief until 
church-time, went to church, and did nothing 
worse there than to yawn a few times, and to 
‘count the number of panes contained in the _ 

‘circular window of stained glass which orna- 
mented the wall behind the pulpit. After din- 
ner he started in good faith for Sunday-school. 
On the way he met Wallace and Winter. Wal- 
lace hailed him :. | | 

‘¢ Peter, my hearty, how are you?” 

‘“‘None the better for seeing you,” replied 
Peter, somewhat gruffly. 

‘“¢ Mad, hey ?”’ said Wallace. 

“He ain’t mad; he’s only spirited like,” 
observed Winter, stepping up to Peter, and pat- 
ting him on the back. 

“Get out!” cried Peter, pushing Winter 
away with his elbow. 

“Don’t be mad or we won’t tell you some- 
thing that we meant to, —something real nice,’ : 
said Wallace. | 
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This remark stirred Peter’s curiosity, and 
quieted the anger he had felt because they had 
“got him into such a scrape,” as he termed it, 
on Friday evening. His anger was, however, 
partly put on as a means of getting rid of boys — 
whom he had promised his father to avoid. It 
would have been better had he quietly told them 
his intention not to play with them again. But 
now he forgot both his anger and his purpose 
in the eagerness of his desire to know what 
these boys had to tell him. So he replied: 

‘“¢ What is it, Ned?” 

‘“‘ That’s telling, isn’t it, Ned ?”’ said Winter. 

“Well, tell me, then. Come, there’s good 
fellows !”’ pleaded Peter. 

“Tf you'll promise to be a jelly brick, I'L 
tell you,” said Wallace. 

Now Peter knew that to be a “jolly brick,” 
in Wallace’s estimation, was to be a wicked, 
self-indulgent, self-willed boy. He knew it 
meant the giving up of his new purposes to be 
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a good boy, and the breaking of the promise 
“he had made to his father. And yet, so easily 
did he yield to their empty appeal to his curi-' 
osity, that he replied : 

‘Yes; Pll be a jolly brick if you’ll tell me.” 

“ Bully for you!” said Winter, using a fa- 
vorite slang phrase which none but vulgar 
boys ever use. “ You may tell him, Ned.” . 

“ Well,” said Wallace, “‘ we know of a bird’s 
nest.”’ 

‘Pooh! Is that all ?” 

‘‘ There’s five young ones in it almost ready 
to fly.” 

‘‘Five young ones,eh? Going to take them 
to-day?’’ asked Peter, pleased with the idea 
of getting a live bird or two for his share. 

“Guess so. Will you go with us?” . 

‘“ Don’t care if I do. Where is it?” in- 
quired Peter. 

‘‘Come and see,” replied Wallace; ‘ but 


shoo! Look! There’s that stuck-up school- 
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ma’am that I made up some poetry about. It’s 
real fine, I tell you. We'll sing it as she goes 
by. Guess she’ll like it, won’t she, Fred ? ” 

‘¢ Over the left,” said Winter. 

Then followed the scene with Miss Blue 
which has already been described. The pres- 
ence of Julia. and Nellie troubled Peter, be- 

_ cause he thought that somehow they might be 
the means of exposing him to his father. He 
was strongly inclined to run away from his 
tempters; but his desire to find a live bird 
prevailed over his fears, and he kept on. 

The boys led him to a large elm with wide- 
spreading branches, some of which overhung 
a deep brook. They showed him the nest, co- 
sily lodged in the fork of two branches which 
drooped over the water. | 

“There,” said Wallace, “is the nest. I 
climbed to it last Sunday, and saw five birds 


in it just out of the shell. They’ll do to take 
to-day.” | | 
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- “Five birds! That’s one apiece and two 
over,’ said Winter. “ Now I propose that 
whoever gets the nest shall have two, and 
we'll toss up for the other bird.” 

—« That’s fair,” replied Wallace, winking an 
eye at Winter; “and I think Peter ought to 
go after the nest. He’s the best climber in 
Lindendale. Everybody knows that.” 

' This little bit of flattery tasted very swect to 
Peter, and led him to attempt what he would 
not have dared had he been alone. The truth 
is, the other boys had not seen the inside of 
the nest, nor did they know how many young 
birds it contained. They had both tried to 
reach it, and had both lacked courage to go 
out on the branch far enough to reach the 
nest. It was really dangerous to do so, and 
so they had flattered Peter to attempt what 
they had failed to do. 

Peter was not a really brave boy. He had 


bold impulses, but he lacked endurance. 
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When danger looked him in the face, he quailed 
and gave up. He was ready to enter a dan- 
gerous road, but very unlikely to fight his way 
through it. 

But now he began to climb the elm, cheered 
on by his companions. They helped him up 
the big trunk, and then watched his course 
along the main limbs. For awhile all went 
well; but when he found that he must crawl 
out upon a drooping branch over the water, he 
paused. 2 

‘Go ahead, Peter!” shouted Winter. 

‘TI can’t. I shall fall,” replied Peter. 

“Pooh! Be plucky, Pete! You haven’t 
much further to go,” said Wallace. 

Peter sighed, and, laying himself along the 
branch, tried to creep to the desired point ; 
but the position of the bent branch caused him 
to look down. His head began to grow dizzy, 
and he stopped again. 


‘““A little further, and you have him,” 
shouted Winter. 
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‘“Yowre a bully boy!” cried the vulgar 
Wallace. “ You'll do it at the next trial.” 
_ “TJ can’t,” said Peter, whose courage was 
" fast oozing away. 

“*'You’re a coward, if you give it up now,” 
shouted Winter. 

Peter did not like to be called a coward. 
The word stung him. He therefore made one 
more attempt to reach the nest. Again his 
heart failed him. He grew dizzy. His limbs 
trembled. Hisheadswam. He let go his hold, 
and fell with a heavy splash into the brook. 

Luckily the water was deep enough to pre- 
vent him from striking the bottom so heavily 
as to hurt him, and it was not deep enough to 
prevent his companions from wading in after 
him. He was senseless, however, when they 
took him out, and-they were not a little re- 
lieved when, after some minutes, he opened 
his eyes, and recovered his consciousness. Al- 


most the first words he uttered were : 
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‘‘ Boys, take me home — take me home! ” 

They led him home as soon as he was ablé 
to walk. Of course his parents were greatly 
alarmed when they saw him. His mother 
hurried him to bed, gave him a hot drink, and 
bade him go to sleep. His father, after draw- 
ing the facts of his case from the reluctant lips 
of the two most guilty boys, and forbidding 
them ever speaking again to his son, returned 
to his room, saying, in a low, sad voice: 

“OQ Peter, my son Peter! What will be- 
come of you? Sabbath-breaking and sinning 
again so soon after your promise to do better. 
What can I do to make you a good boy? O 


: = 
my son, my son! ”’ 


i 


CHAPTER XIV. 


MAKING CHARACTER. 


HE next morning, Sidney started directly 


ey after breakfast to call on Peter. He had > 

> heard of his fault and mishap of the day 
before, but on being urged by Mr. DeGrey to 
do his best to win him from his evil habits, he 


had resolved to try. He found Peter sitting on 


the piazza, wearing a long, grave face. 


“Come, Peter,” said he, cheerfully; “ it’s 
about time to start for the woods. Are you 
ready ?” 

‘¢ Don’t know as I am,” was Peter’s gruff 
reply. | 

‘*Humph! What makes you s0 cross, Pe- 
ter?” 


“JT ain’t cross with you. I’m mad with my- 
— 415 
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self,” said Peter, looking at Sidney with a some 
what brighter expression. 

“‘ Mad with yourself, eh ? What’s the matter, 
Pete?” ; | 

Peter looked steadily into Sidney’s eyes a 
moment or two, as if trying to read his feelings 
toward him. The result seemed to satisfy him ; 
for, leaping from the piazza, he took Sidney’s 
arm, and, drawing him toward the gate, said: 

“Sid, I believe you are a real brick, — 
I—” | 

‘Don’t use that word, Pete: it’s vulgar,” 
said Sidney, interrupting his. friend. 

“Well, well, you know that 1 mean you are 
a true fellow. I can trust you, can't I?” 

Sidney smiled, and replied: “ Yes, Pete, I 
think you can. I’m sure I] wouldn’t do any- 
thing to hurt you.” | | 

“YT don’t think you would, Sidney; and I’m 
going to tell you what I’ve been thinking since 
my pap talked to me the other day.” 


Vy 


tO 
ee -  e 
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Sidney said he should like to hear, and Peter 
went on and gave him a pretty full account of 
all that had happened since the preceding Fri- 
day afternoon. He closed his statement by 
saying : 

“ Now, Sid, tell me: do you think it’s any use 
for such a fellow as I to try to be anything bet- 
ter than I am?” 

“'To be sure I do,” replied Sidney, with 
great firmness. ‘“ Any boy can be good if he 
tries with all his might. Why not?” 

“T don’t know exactly ; but it seems to me 
that I become worse the moment I begin try- 
ing to be better. Just think of it! I flatted 
the nose of Mattie’s doll ten minutes after 
making my father a promise to quit doing 
wrong; and yesterday I let those two scamps, 
Ned and Fred, decoy me into that raid on the 
schoolmarm, and into that bird’s-nesting scrape. 
Now I really meant to go to Sunday-school 


yesterday up to the time when they met me ; 
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yet when they told me of that bird’s nest, I 
went with them. You sce I’m a fellow that 
can’t stand temptation, and what’s the use of 
trying ? If pap didn’t seem to be breaking his 
heart about me, I wouldn’t try any more.” 

“Trying won’t make you any worse, will 
it ?’’ inquired Sidney, scarcely knowing how to 
help Peter out of his perplexity. 

“ No —I— ’spose it won’t,” said Peter, hes- 
itating, as a new idea was creeping slowly into 
his mind. | 

‘‘Then it may make you better, mayn’t it ?” 
asked Sidney. 

“Yes,” replied Peter, smiling. « That’s so, 
and no mistake. T’ll—” | 

What Peter would have added I do not 
know; for at that moment Louis Sinclair 
came running after them, shouting: 

*¢ Halloo, there, you fellows! Hold on, will 
you?” 


The boys stopped, feeling half vexed to have 
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their conversation broken in upon at that 
point. Louis approached them, puffing like a 
miniature steam-engine for lack of breath. As 
soon as he recovered himself, he said : 

‘¢Pete, my boy, ’m glad you didn’t get 
drowned yesterday.” : 

‘So am I,” said Peter, blushing; ‘ but 
who told you about it?” 

‘¢Ned Wallace ; and, by the way, here he 
comes, and Fred Winter with him. Let us 
wait for them.” 

‘¢ No, Louis, we won’t wait,” said Sidney. 
‘“‘My father says I mustn’t play with them, and 
I don’t want to: they are real bad boys.” 

‘‘ My pap says the same thing,” added Pe- 
ter, blushing at his own remark. 

‘You didn’t mind him much yesterday, I 
guess,’ said Louis, with a sneer. 

‘“ But I will to-day, though,” rejoined Peter, 
feelin 9 stung by Louis’s remark. 


‘Uncle Joe won’t let them play in his 
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woods,” said Sidney, in a low voice; for, dur- 
ing this brief discussion, the two boys had 
come nearly up with them. 

“ Halloo, my hearties! how are you?” said 
Wallace. 

Sidney and Peter took no notice of these 
words, but walked slowly and quietly on. 
Louis, however, turned his head, and replied : 

‘¢ Oh, we are all alive and kicking.” 

‘‘ Kicking, eh?” replied Wallace, laughing. 
“It takes Peter to do that. My, how his legs 
did cut the air yesterday, when he made his 
grand tumble from the tree into the brook! 
Pete did it equal to a circus-tumbler — ha! 
ha! ha! Isay, Pete, how are you to-day af- 
ter your last night’s ducking ?” 

Peter’s anger was stirred by these taunts; 
but Sidney pinched his arm as a sign to be 
silent, and he kept on without saying a word. 
Winter now spoke. 


“Sulky, eh? Got whipped by his mammy, 
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I guess. He'll feel better by-and-by, — don’t 
you think he will, Louis, my brick ? ” 

Sidney now paused, and, facing about, said, 
in a calm, firm voice: ‘It’s no use for you 
two boys to go to the woods with us to-day : 
you can’t play with us any more. My uncle 
Joe says you mustn’t go into his woods.” 

‘¢ We shall go into his woods just as much 
as we choose. Who cares for your uncle 
Joe?” said Wallace. 

“Tt isn’t his uncle Joe that cares: it’s his 
own idea,” added Winter. “‘ He’s as proud as 
if his dad was governor of the State, and he 
thinks we aren’t good enough for him to play 
with, cause we aren’t rich men’s boys. I al- 
ways knew that Sid DeGrey was the proudest 
feller in these diggins. Come, let’s go, Ned! 
Who wants to be where he isn’t wanted?” . 

“Tdo!” retorted Wallace. ‘I shall go to 
their camp in spite of Sid DeGrey or his cussed 


old uncle Joe.” 
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“ Boys,” said Sidney, turning to Louis and 
Peter, and wiscly resolving not to talk longer 
with these roughs, “let us go round by my 
uncle’s house. He will find a way to Eee 
us from these boys. Come!” 

Louis was slightly reluctant to go on, and 
looked at Peter to see if he was disposed to 
join him in taking sides with Wallace and 
Winter. He did not exactly like their rough 
manners, though he did fancy their loose, 
boisterous spirit. Had they been a little more 
genteel in their wicked ways he would have 
made them his companions; but he was a 
little too proud to join them at the price of 
leaving Sidney and his sct. Peter gave him 
no encouragement; so he finally stepped to 
Sidney’s side, and the three walked on. 

‘Wallace and Winter held a brief consulta- 
tion. Said the former: 


‘It’s no use to get into a muss with Uncle 
“ Joe.” 
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“No,” replied Winter; “he’s a Turk if he 
gets uppish. We'd better go.” 

“There, take that, you spoonies!” cried 
Wallace, throwing a pebble with all his might 
after the three boys. 

“ And that!” added Winter, throwing an- 
other stone. 

When the three boys reached Uncle Joe’s 
house, they learned that he was with. his men 
in a potato-field which joined the woods. “I 
guess,’ said Clara, who gave them the infor- 
mation, “‘that he expected you emigrants 
might get into trouble, and so he’s gone to 
work where you can call upon him if you need 
help. It’s just like boys. . They are forever 
quarrelling.” 

“ Girls never quarrel, do they, Miss Clara ?”’ 
said Louis, with a quizzical glance. 

‘ Quarrel, indeed! ’’ exclaimed Clara, toss- 
ing her little head. ‘ Why should they? 


Girls arc doves, not bears. Boys are worse 


\ 
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than bears: they are tigers ; and they do all the 
quarrelling—every bit of it. Good-morning.” 

With these words Clara tripped into the 
house, merrily laughing at what she told her 
mother was a capital shot at those saucy boys. 
Aunt Hannah smiled a quiet smile, and replied: 

‘Tf such is your opinion of boys, why do 
you have them in your croquet-club ?” 

‘Well, to be honest, mother, play is al- 
ways more lively when boys and girls are 
together than it is when girls play by them- 
selves. Besides, the boys are great conve- 
niences at croquet, you know. They fix the 
bridges, run after the balls, and do a thousand 
errands to save us trouble.” 

‘A thousand errands, Clara ? ” 

‘¢ Well, a good many errands, mother,”’ re- 
plied Clara, blushing at a question which re- 
minded her of her habit of exaggeration. 

‘That cousin of yours is a lively piece, Sid,”’ 


said Louis, as the boys crossed the garden. 
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<< She is as lively as yeast,” observed Peter, 
‘laughing at his own wit. | 

‘“¢ And as keen as the north wind in winfer,”’ 
added Louis. ; 

«“ And as good-hearted a girl as you’ll find 
in Lindendale,” said Sidney. 

“That’s so!” replied the other boys, in 
their most emphatic manner. 

A short walk brought them to the potato- 
field, where they found Uncle Joe with two of 
his men busily working with their hoes. 

‘‘Good-morning, boys! Glad to see you,” 
said he, with one of his most pleasant smiles. 
‘Going to work on your clearing, eh?” 

‘Yes, uncle,” replied Sidney ; “ but I want 
to speak to you a moment before you go.” 

‘Let us sit down under yon cherry tree,” 
said Uncle Joe, “‘ and hold a pow-wow, as the 
Indians used to say.”’ 

Thus saying, he led them to an old cherry 


tree which stood close by the fence. Sidney 
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then told him of their meeting with Wallace 
and Winter, and their fear lest they should 
intrude upon them in their work. 

‘‘ They are sad boys,” replied Uncle Joe — 
“the worst boys in town. You had better 
catch the cholera than to be under their influ- 
ence. I’m glad you see your danger. If they 
come high you, come after me. I'll show them 
the way out of my territory amazingly quick.” 

With this assurance the boys hurried to their 
camp, where they found Godfrey and Robert 
waiting for them. | 

Secing Godfrey reminded Sidney of his old 
trial, and of his promise to scek the growth of 
right character even in his play. 

“ Now,” thought he, “I must look out, or I 
shall get to hating and opposing Godfrey again. 
That will be getting bad charactcr; because 
it will make my bad disposition stronger than 
ever. Iwill keep cool. I will consent to let 


Godfrey do as he pleases. I won’t either hate 
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or envy him. I will be kind, loving, and 
cheerful. O Lord, help me!” 

These thoughts were only the echo of what 
his father had said to him a day or two before. 
Repeating them with this strong purpose and 
this prayer had a- fine effect on the boy’s feel- 
ings. His spirits rose, his eyes kindled, and he 
became the life of the party. 

Godfrey was both puzzled and pleased with 
this change in Sidney’s manner. He could 


not comprehend Sidney’s motives; but he was 


delighted to see the effect of his fine spirits 
upon all the others. Their. work went on 
grandly. Th® saplings were nearly all felled 
from the little spot they called their clearing. 
The brush was got nearly ready for burning, 
and the poles for their zigzag fence laid aside 
in a@ convenient place. They did not have a 
cross word all that morning. ) 

‘“ Hurrah for us!” shouted Peter, as they 


went to their cabin for dinner at twelve o’clock. 
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‘¢ Hurrah for us! We shall get our potatoes 
and corn planted to-morrow.” 

‘And then for building our boat,” said 
Robert. 

‘Don’t know about getting done so soon,” 
said Louis, yawning. ‘I’ve worked like a 
beaver all the morning. I’m as tired as a 
hired man at sundown, and-I go in for an 
easy time the rest of to-day.” 

‘You are a lazy fellow,” said Godfrey ; 
‘““ everybody knows that. But we are sticking 
to it pretty close. Suppose we begin our boat 
after dinner fora change. It will be as good 
as resting to change work.” 

‘¢ Hurrah for the boat! ’’ shouted Robert. 

‘“T goin for beginning the boat,” said Peter. 

“ AndI go in for eating my dinner,” said 
Louis, opening his dinner-pail, and pulling 
out a pile of nice ham sandwiches. 

‘One thing at a time is my motto,” re 
marked Sidney; “and I think we had better 
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finish our clearing and planting before we be- 
gin the boat.” 
_ “That is just like you,” retorted Godfrey, 
sharply. ‘ You always want your own way.” 
Sidney felt hurt. His temper began to rise, 
and a sharp reply leaped from his tongue to his 
lips. But before he had uttered it the thought 
rose within him, ‘“ You must keep cool: you 


are seeking character ;”’ 


and he bit his lips, 
and silently proceeded to eat his dinner. 

After some time Godfrey, who was feeling 
very uncomfortable because he knew Sidney 
was right, turned to him, and said: 

“What a sulky fellow you are, Sid!” 

“ AmI?”’ replied Sidney. 

“Yes; you haven’t spoken a word these 
fifteen minutes.” 

“ That’s because I had nothing to say. Be- 
sides, I’ve been very busy over my dinner. I 
was hungry as an — an emigrant.” 


‘‘ This was said so good-naturcdly that God- 
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frey could not well take it in any other spirit. 
So he asked, squarely : 

“ Will you help us begin the boat ? ” 

‘‘ As you are our leader I shall do as you 
- say, Godfrey ; but I do think we ought to get 
our clearing done first.”’ 

‘Sidney is right,” said Peter, struck with 
Sidney’s quiet, decided manner. ‘It’s getting 
very late in the season to plant potatoes and 
corn. We ought to do that first.”’ 

“ That’s the wisest speech I ever heard you 
' make, Peter,” said Louis. ‘I agree with you, 
though I do want to sce that boat begun.” 

‘Three against two, Bob. We're beat,” 
growled Godfrey,” and so we will go on with 
the clearing.” 

| This was a double victory for Sidney. He 
‘had carried his point and conquered himself. 
He was making character, and right character, 


too, quite fast. 


CHAPTER XV. 


STRAWBERRIES AND CREAM. 


) EFORE the boys returned to their play 
~ de ‘Uncle Joe made his appearance at the 

door of the cabin, carrying a tin pail in 
one hand and a covered basket in the other. 
A good-humored smile played round his lips, © 
and his eyes twinkled with quiet merriment. 
The boys knew by his looks that some good 
thing was in store for them. Making way for 
him to enter, Godfrey said: 

‘¢Come in, Uncle Joe. We'll make room 
for you.” — - 
+ & You have built a very neat cabin, boys,” 
he replied; “ but I guess I won’t go in. Do 
you like strawberries ? ” 


‘‘ Guess we do, a little,’ said Robert. 
16 
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“Like strawberries? If I thought any one 
of these fellows didn’t like em, ’'d cut him. 
I should think him a dangerous fellow — ha! 
ha!” said Louis, laughing gayly. 

- Well, well,” rejoined Uncle Joe, cutting 
off the volleys of boyish replies which were be- 
ing hurled so playfully upon him. ‘Come out 
here and sit under this old walnut tree. I’ve 
brought you some strawberries and cream.” 

‘“Isn’t Uncle Joe a jolly brick?” said 
Louis, nudging Peter. 

‘‘He’s a glorious fellow,’’ replied Peter. 
‘He grows the best berries in Lindendale.” 

“ That’s so!’’ said Godfrey. ‘ He’s got 
some Triomphe — triomphe — ” | 

‘‘ Triomphe de gand,” suggested Sidney. - 

‘‘ Yes, that’s it; and some of them are as 
big as pigeon’s eggs,” rejoined Godfrey. “I saw 
a basket of them at the store the other day.” 

By this time Uncle Joe had opened his bas- 


ket, and taken out some spoons and saucers 


2 
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from the top, revealing to the cyes of the de- 
lighted boys an abundant supply of those 
splendid berries, known to all lovers of fine 
fruit by the name of Triomphe de gand. 

‘‘ What busters!”? ‘“ My! what splendid 
fellows!’ ‘*‘ Whoppers, aren’t they?” and 
similar phrases dropped from their lips, as 
Uncle Joe was filling the saucers and passing 
them round among the boys. 

‘6 Yes,” said he, when he had given every 
boy his portion, “these are fine berries. I 
take great pains with my berries. Nothing 
good can be got in this world without hard 
work. Do you know that, boys?” 

‘¢' These berries are good, Uncle Joe, and 
they came to us without any work at all,” said 
Louis, laughing merrily at his own wit. 

“ That’s a smart saying for you, Master 
Louis, and yet it is not exactly true. The — 
berries cost me considerable labor ; first to 


grow them, and then to pick and bring them 
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out here to you.”” (Here Louis blushed, as if 
he felt rebuked.) ‘ But even you did not get 
them without an effort.” 

The boys were puzzled. They could not 
understand the old gentleman. What had 
they done to earn these berries? He saw 
their perplexity in their looks, and added: 

‘¢T sec that my meaning is not clear to you. 
But let me inquire, Did it not cost most of you 
an effort to fling off the companionship of 
those bad boys, Wallace and Winter ? ” 

Godfrey blushed. Peter. winced. Louis 
and Robert felt quite ashamed at the recollec- 
tions called up by this question. Even Sidney 
looked glum; for had he not for ambition’s 
sake accepted their presence in his circle? 
Uncle Joe saw their confusion, and forbore 
to press this point. He added, after a pause: 

‘‘T understand your feelings, for I was a boy 
myself once. You did wrong to admit those | 


wicked fellows to your circle; because they are 
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not only bad boys, but they have no disposi- 
tion tobe anythingelse. But, having admitted 
them, it was no doubt unpleasant for you to 
be compelled to'cut them. To reward you for 
having done that unpleasant duty I have 
brought you these berries. So, you see, Louis, 
that in one sense these berries cost you and 
your playmates an effort.” ; 

Louis blushed again, and coughed, but said 
nothing. Uncle Joe proceeded : 

‘“‘ Boys, I love to see you happy. For that 
reason I wish you to keep clear of those and 
some other bad boys we have in Lindendale. 
Bad company is dangerous. Here are some 
lines I cut from a paper the other day, which 
put the question of the effect of keeping bad 
company very plainly. Shall I read them?” 

“ Do, if you please, Uncle Joe,” said Sidney, 
and the others expressed the same wish — each 
in his peculiar phrase. 


Uncle Joe put on his spectacles, took the 
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leaf of a magazine from his pocket-book, and 


read as follows: 


‘As a poor urchin on the ice, 
When he has tumbled once or twice, 
With cautious step and trembling feet 
Begins to think of a retreat, 
And trudges on to seek the shore, 
Resolved to trust the ice no more; 
But, meeting with a daring mate, 
Who often used to slide and skate, 
Again is into danger led, 
And falls again and breaks his head: 
So youth, when first they’re drawn from sin, 
And see the danger they are in, 
Would gladly quit the thorny way, 
And think it is unsafe to stay; 
But, meeting with their wicked train, 
Return with them to sin again; 
With them the paths of vice explore, 


And rush to ruin evermore.” 


“ Now,” said Uncle Joe, “‘ what do you think 
of that, boys?” | 


‘¢ I suppose it’s all true,” replied Peter, very 
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demurely. Peter felt that he,.at least, was 
hit by the lines, if nobody else was. 

“Yes, itis true, Peter. There is no surer 
road to ruin than the path into which wicked 
companions delight to lead boys who as yet 
have not wholly gone astray from virtue.” 

Uncle Joe now gathered up the empty sau- 
cers, and, replacing them in his basket, rose 
from his scat on the log. Looking very pleas- 
antly upon the group, he said : 

‘“‘ Boys, have you enjoyed the strawberries? ” 

‘‘ First-rate,” said Robert. 

‘‘They were splendid!” exclaimed Louis. 

‘“‘T propose three times three and a tiger for 
Uncle Joe,” said Peter, swinging his cap, and 
shouting, “ Hip, hip, hurrah ! ” | 

The others joined his cheer with a vigor 
which made the woods echo. 

‘Thank you, boys,” said the good farmer, 
bowing with a dignity which would not have 


disgraced asenator. Then, with a most affable 
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smile, he added: ‘ Boys, I want you to quit 
your work at four o’clock, and go down to my 
barn. I will meet you there. I have some- 
thing to propose to you. Will you come?” 

‘‘ Yes, sir,”’ was the prompt reply. 

‘ Uncle Joe left, and the boys returned to 
their task, wondering what Uncle Joe was 
going to propose. 

The work of this afternoon was fun for the 
boys. It consisted in making a bonfire of the 
brush they had collected from the square rod of 
ground which they dignified by calling it “ our 
clearing.” Great was their joy and loud their 
shouts when they had succeeded, after much 
effort, in getting the pile thoroughly ablaze. In 
the midst of their glee they were startled by hear- 
ing a voice from behind the old mill, shouting: 

“Go it, you cripples! You're great on 
bonfires.” 


“ That’s Ned Wallace, I'll bet!” exclaimed 
Louis. 
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‘What business has he here?” said Sid- 
ney, sharply. 

“T s’pose he has a right to use his eyes,” 
replied Godfrey, with some tartness. 

‘¢ He has no right on my uncle’s farm,”’ re- 
Joined Sidney, firmly ; ‘“ and if he comes near 
us I shall go right to my uncle, and tell him.” 

‘You are a little too hard on Ned,” said 
Peter. ‘I won’t play with him any more, but 
then I don’t mean to treat him like a dog.” 

‘‘T don’t wish to treat him like a dog, 
either,” retorted Sidney; ‘but if he don’t 
keep away from us, I shall go and tell Uncle 
Joe. Give that boy an inch, he’ll take an ell.” 

‘Here, fight fire! fight fire! Bring some 
hoes! ”’ shouted Robert Warren. 

The boys took their hoes, and raked away 
the dead leaves from before a little head of fire 
which was beginning to run toward the woods. 

While they were thus employed Wallace 


and Winter — the two idlers were rarcly apart 


o 
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—had come from behind the mill and up to 
the bonfire. 

‘‘So you mean to cut us, do you?” said 
Winter. | 

“Yes,” replied Sidney, firmly, “we do; 
and my uncle says you are not to come Across 
his farm lines.” 

‘We don’t care that for your uncle Joe,” 
retorted Winter, snapping his fingers. 

‘¢ Sidney has no right to speak for any one 
but himself,” said Robert. 

‘“‘ So say I,” added Godfrey. 

“ Bully for you two fellers!” said Wal 
lace, using the vulgar slang in which he de- 
lighted. | 

* Don’t let us quarrel,” pleaded Louis; and 
then, turning to the two intruders, he added: 
“As to you chaps, we don’t all of us mean to 
cut you everywhere as bad as Sid DeGrey 
does; but, as his uncle says you mustn’t come 


on to his land, you shouldu’t come here. If 
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- you do, and we consent, why, you see, we shall 
all have to quit; for Uncle Joe will drive 
the whole kit of us away if we play with you 
here.” | 
Now, Wallace and Winter, like many other 
bad fellows, were very shrewd. They knew 
Uncle Joe’s character so well they felt sure it 
would be just as Louis said if they persisted in 
staying with Godfrey and his brother, who 
seemed nothing loth to have them do so. 
They also saw that by bringing about such a- 
result they might lose their hold on the War- 
rens, on Peter, and on Louis. So, after a 
somewhat lengthened talk in half whispers, 
they sauntered back to the shore of the pond, 
and sat down on the edge of the milldam. 
After some time they gave a low whistle, 
which the boys knew was a call for some one 
to join them. Robert whistled a response, and 
directly after went over to them. After some 


minutes spent in eager conversation with them, 
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he whistled, and then shouted: ‘“ Peter, come 
here!” 

Peter, curious to know what they wanted, 
and heedless of Sidney’s ‘* Don’t go, Peter,” 
ran to the milldam, saying, as he joined them: 

‘¢ What is it?” | 

‘“‘ Pete, these fellows have trapped a gray 
squirrel and a rabbit down in the woods back 
of old Tom Scolville’s pasture. They want us 
to go and look at them. What d’ye say to 
«scudding down there? It won’t take us more 
than half an hour to go there and back.” 

A gray squirrel?” said Peter, questioning 
the truth of the information. ‘I never saw a 
gray squirrel in these diggings.” 

‘‘ That’s the fun of the thing,” said Wallace. 
“We never saw one about here afore; but 
this afternoon we went to look at our traps, | 
and there, sure as a gun, we found a gray 
squifrel. We thought either you or Bob 


would like to buy him; for you both have 
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squirrel cages, you know; and so we came 
over here to tell you. Didn’t we, Fred ?”’ 
‘<'We didn’t do anything else,” replied Fred. 
“ What will you take for him?” asked 
Peter, forgetting his good purposes in the 
strength of his desire to own a gray squirrel. 
‘You shall have him for a quarter,” said 
Wallace. ‘ That’s cheap enough, isn’t it?” 
“Yes, if it’s a gray squirrel, it’s cheap 
enough,” replicd Peter, thinking for the mo- 
ment of his father and of his duty to forsake 
these idle boys. ‘“ But,’ mused he, in reply 
to his conscience, “I won’t play with them ; 
Ill only just go and get the squirrel.” And 
sohe added: ‘I'll buy it of you, if Bob don’t.” 
‘“‘T haven’t a dime to buy with,” said Robert. 
This confession of poverty reminded Peter 
of his promise to save his money for the pur- 
chase of another doll for Mattie. “You ought to 
keep your money for that,’ whispered his con- 


science. ‘*She can wait,” replied his selfishness. 
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“Come, then,” said Wallace, “ let us go.” 

Of they went, running across the top of the 
damm, leaping the race, which was dry, and dis- 
appearing in the woods behind the mill. 

A smart run of ten minutes brought them 
to the place where Wallace and Winter had 
set their traps. “There,” said Wallace, point- 
ing to the larger of two traps, “ there is the 
gray squirrel. Peep in through the hole in 
the top of the box, and you’ll see it.” 

Peter pecped, and, seeing a gray-coated 
animal, thought it was all right. 

‘“ Hand over your quarter !” said Winter. 

Peter placed his quarter dollar in the hand 
of Wallace, and then, after sundry movements 
of his hand under the box, which, with a figure- 
of-four spring, made the trap, pulled out — 
- agray squirrel ? Not exactly that: it was his 
mother’s maltese cat! 


He had been hoaxed. The two boys had 


put the cat under the box, and had cheated 
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him out of his quarter. How they laughed at 
him now, the wicked fellows! Robert laughed, 
too; but Peter was mad. He demanded lis 
money. They refused. He struck at them. 
There was a fight, in which all four of the boys 
finally'joined, and out of which Peter came with 
torn clothes and avery black eye. Robert had 
his nose badly bruised, and the two roughs went 
off laugliing, and rejoicing that they had ‘done 
Pete Clinton out of a quarter, and given him 
and Bob Warren an all-fired good lickin’.” 

Poor easy Peter! How ashamed he felt 
that afternoon, when he skulked home, bear- 
ing the marks of his weakness and wickedness 
upon his person! How sadly his father and 
mother gazed upon his disfigured face! How 
Mattie pitied him! How eagerly every heart 
in his home asked: ‘* Will Peter ever become 
a good and manly boy ?”’ 

At four o’clock Godfrey, Sidney, and Louis 


went to mect Uncle Joc. When he heard 
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their account of Peter and Robert he looked 
very sad and thoughtful for a minute or two. 
At length he smiled, and said : 

“ My dear boys, I will not make my propo- 
sal to-day. Iwill defer it until next Thursday 
afternoon. At that time I invite you and 
your sisters to hold a picnic on your camping- 
ground. You needn’t bring anything to eat. 
I will provide strawberries, ice-cream, and 
cake for all of you. Only be sure you bring 
Peter Clinton and his sister, and Robert War- 
ren, and all the young ladies who belong to 
your families. Will you come ? ” 

‘“‘ Yes, str!” replied the three boys, almost 
in chorus. And so it was settled that Uncle 
Joe would give a picnic on the following 
Thursday afternoon. Whoever wishes to 
know what was done at Uncle Joe’s famous 
picnic, and what came of it, must read the 


next volume of these stories. 
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